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Bradys Lake Area More 


Accessible 


An exception in the management of its almost 800,000 acres of State 
Game Lands was agreed upon recently by the Game Commission in the case 
of Bradys Lake, Monroe County.. Greater use of the area for fishing and 
other recreational purposes, in no way interfering with the primary objectives 
for which the property was acquired, is now permitted. Without the recent 
modifications in the general regulations governing the use of State Game 
Lands maximum public enjoyment of this unique combination of land and 
water would not be possible. 

The Bradys Lake purchase contains almost 4,000 acres lying adjacent 
to the Tobyhanna Military Reservation. Bradys Lake, originally an ice dam, 
comprises about 180 acres, which is regularly used by waterfowl and fur- 
bearers. It abounds with fish of many species, particularly black bass. When 
the property was acquired two years ago, the Game Commission prohibited 
the use of boats on the lake until satisfied the waters were adquately stocked. 
In the meantime, a road leading thereto has been improved to make it easily 
accessible. 

Members of the Game Commission, following their meeting in Wilkes- 
Barre on May 6, made a complete survey and agreed to improve the public 
recreational facilities by: (1) Permitting fishing from the shoreline or wading 
between 5 A. M. and 10 P. M. daily from April 15 to September 30, inclusive; 
(2) Permitting fishing from rowboats and canoes during the same hours from 
July 1 to September 30, inelusive; (3) Allowing the owners of such rowboats 
and canoes to leave them on the property at their own risk, provided they 
file their name and address withthe officer in charge; (4) Permitting the 
use of the road leading to a special parking lot, except during the hours when 
fishing is not allowed; and (5) Permitting the building of fires for cooking 
purposes at designated fireplaces. Fishing within the upper portion of Bradys 
Lake, to be set aside as a refuge for waterfowl, will not be lawful at any time. 

In liberalizing its general regulations governing State Game Lands to 
provide the foregoing advantages, the Commission adopted special regula- 
tions applicable to the Bradys Lake purchase which will prohibit fishing of 
any kind from October 1 to April 14 inclusive, or fishing between 10 P. M. 
and 5 A. M. from April 15 to September 30 inclusive; loitering or camping 
in automobiles or otherwise between 10 P. M. and 5 A. M. during any time 
of the year; or using boats propelled by motors or electrical devices, unsafe 
canoes or boats, or rafts or floats of any character. 

The primary purposes in acquiring State Game Lands are to provide 
public hunting grounds and refuges and to protect watersheds. However, 
approximately 2,000 miles of good fishing waters and numerous lakes and 
ponds are also available to the public, except where they are included within 
State Game Refuges which are not specifically declared open to angling. 

Development of the Bradys Lake parking facilities and other provision 
for the convenience and comfort of the public is now underway. It is hoped 
to have these completed by July 1 when the bass season opens. 
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Photo by Roger Tory Peterson—Courtesy Audubon Magazine. 


A HOUSE WREN AT HOME IN THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL SANCTUARY. 
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Sardeners 


By G. Bartlett Hendrichs 
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Help 


1 bay may have been singing the praises 
of birds for years, but plant your first 
vegetable garden and learn from experience 
how really useful birds can be! 

Many a citizen who has never before 
raised blisters with a hoe, will be doing 
so this year in victory gardens. And those 
who do not realize what allies birds can 
be, will be kept busy from morning to 
Mazda combatting some infinite number of 
crawling, hopping, running, gliding, flying 
and wiggling insect pests. 

The entomologists, the lads who make a 
life study of insects, have already described 
over 625,000 species, and the number is 
growing hourly. Today a man no longer is 
an expert on insects—the number is so enor- 
mous that no single individual, with less 
than five lifetimes at his disposal, could 
hope to know them all. Entomologists must 
become specialists—some study coleoptera 
(beetles), others study diptera (flies), lepi- 
doptera (moths and butterflies), or members 
of other orders. 

The speed with which insects increase 
Staggers the imagination. A pair of potato 
beetles would produce 60,000,000 offspring 
in a single season, if unchecked. In one 
year a pair of common aphis, or plant lice, 
would multiply until they covered the entire 
earth, if all natural checks were removed. 
Perhaps the most startling example was given 
by the late Edward Howe Forbush, Massa- 
chusetts State Ornitholigist. Speaking of the 
hop vine aphis, which is said to have thirteen 
generations in a year, he wrote, “If we as- 
Sume the average number of young pro- 
duced by each female to be one hundred, 
the number of the twelfth brood alone, as- 
Suming all lived, would. be ten sextillion. 
Were this brood marshalled in line, with ten 
individuals to an inch, the procession would 
extend to the sun, and beyond it to a point 
80 inconceivably remote that light could only 
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reach us from it in 2,500 years!” And the 
speed of light is 186,000 miles per second. 

The insects would have run man, for all 
his intelligence, right off the planet long 
ago, did not the weather, disease and other 
living creatures act as automatic checks on 
their populations. Insects are eaten with 
alacrity by most living creatures, including 
other insects. And far from the least of in- 
sect-enemies are the birds; particularly the 
common, or garden variety. 

The fellow who originated the simile “a 
birdlike appetite,” must have been speaking 
facetiously, for an old grandmother of a bird, 
and one not feeling up to scratch either, can 
eat in a way which would put a hog, or 
even a ten-year-old boy, to shame. Birds 
operate under a much higher head of steam 
that we do, and many species will actually 
starve to death if they do not eat almost 
constantly. Young robins will consume half 
their own weight a day, and ask for more. 
This is equivalent to a man eating seventy- 
five pounds of food every twenty-four hours. 

Bird’s stomachs are large, and will stretch 
to hold an astonishing amount of food. A 
flicker’s stomach was found to contain 28 
fat white grubs, for example, while a night- 
hawk’s contained 340 grasshoppers, 52 bugs, 
3 beetles, 2 wasps and a spider for good 
luck! 

Forbush found that a baby crow, when 
given only about three ounces of food a day, 
lost one and a half ounces in weight. “The 
fact,” he wrote, “that a bird, while in con- 
finement and without a great amount of 
exercise, could lose nearly ten per cent of 
its weight in a single day, even when fed a 
quantity of food equal to about one-sixth 
its weight, shows how dependent birds are 
upon their supply of food.” 

Some of us complain at having to feed 
the baby five times a day, but a male purple 
martin was observed to visit the nest 119 







The Goldfinch eats plant lice, 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, 
beetles, cankerworms and 
other insects. Also destroys 
many dandelion, thistle and 
ragweed seed. 


times in one day, while the more ambitious 
female crossed the family threshold no less 
than 193 times carrying insects to the young 
swallows. 

The next time you feel your temperature 
rise at the sight of a few sparrows gobbling 
up five cents’ worth of newly sown grass 
seed, you might recall that in Iowa, alone, 
tree sparrows are known to consume over 
800 tons of weed seeds annually; that 
9,200 seeds, chiefly of noxious weeds (such 
as wood sorrel, barn’ grass, slender joint- 
grass, orange hawkseed), have been found 
in the stomach of one mourning dove; or 
that the rose-breasted grosbeak, one of our 
most beautiful song-birds, would rather eat 
himself under the table on a diet of potato 
beetles than anything else you can name, 

Ornithological literature is full of examples 
of the practical value of birds. California 
orchards have several times been saved from 
outbreaks of cankerworms by Brewer's 
biackbirds, which flocked to the rescue and 
cleaned up the pests. In Colorado, red- 
winged blackbirds have saved crops of sugar 
beets from “beet worms.” At Wareham, 
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Massachusetts, robins made a short work 
of cleaning white grubs out of a bog 
and saved the cranberries. In a single day, 
myrtle and blackpoll warblers cleared out a 
swarm of plant lice which had threatened the 
poplars in Concord, Connecticut. Meadow- 
larks, in the state of Washington, vanquished 
a cricket outbreak. On a Maryland farm 
various species of the finch family swarmed 
where smartweed formed a tangle on low 
ground, and fed upon the seeds. No smart- 
weed was found there the following year. 
The records of actual observation of local 
control of insects by birds are numerous 
enough, but there are doubtless thousands of 
cases where birds have quelled infestations 
before damage was done, or checked local 
outbreaks where there was no naturalist on 
hand to observe, investigate or report the 
situation. 
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Most famous of all ac- 
counts goes back nearly a 
hundred years. In 1848, 
the Mormons were saved 
from starvation when hun- 
dreds of thousands of gulls 
flocked to their settlement 
just in time to save their 
crops from hordes of black 
crickets. The gulls were 
practically canonized by 
the grateful Mormons and 
were given protection both 
by public sentiment and 
law. A statue to the gulls 
stands in Salt Lake City. 

But let me give you a 
modest first hand example 
from my own home in 
Berkshire Hills in Massa- 
chusetts. The birds didn’t 
save us from starving, but 
they did save considerable 
bug spray and backache. 

Last spring we planted 
our first: vegetable garden. 
Measuring about 25 by 50 


Ninety-eight per cent of the house 
wren’s food consists of insects. This 
helpful little bird is almost con- 
tinually occupied searching shrub- 
bery, orchard, wood pile, fence, 
wall and vegetable garden. The en- 
trance-hole in birdhouses should be 
well above the center (except for 
martins), since birds like to be out- 
of-sight while incubating eggs. The 
little round hole entrance for the 
wren should be an inch in diameter 
so that sparrows cannot enter. 
Morning glories are planted at the 
base of this post which supports 
the house and clothes line. The 
vines do not climb up and cover 
the house until the family has left. 


Photograph by 


Luther M. 
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The birds will 


protect your 
vegetables 
from insects, if 
you will give 
them half a 


chance 


Reprinted from 
March-April-1943 
Audubon Magazine 


feet, it is surrounded on three sides by alders, 
three species of wild cherries, and a jungle 
of raspberry and blackberry bushes. It would 
be natural to expect that we would have a 
large population of nesting birds. We had 
a waiting list for our half dozen bird houses 
of simple, inexpensive construction, and the 
birds themselves put up numerous low cost 
housing developments—you could find them 
hidden in every other bush and tree. 

Six-legged pests, or their agents, undoubt- 
edly inspected the garden, yet we had no 
damage from insects or reasonable facsimile 
thereof. The reason was obvious—every 
time we walked into the garden up would 
fly from six to fifteen or more birds—robins, 
catbirds, wrens, warblers, song sparrows and 
perhaps a brown thrasher or two. 

One reason for our success in having our 
garden patrolled by birds is that all of our 
bird houses have been occupied each of the 
three years we have been at our present 
home. The houses were of the correct de- 
sign and construction, as recommended by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
National Audubon Society, and they were 
placed, not where we thought they would be 
most attractive, but where the birds would 
be most likely to occupy them. It is a mis- 
take to erect gaudy, fancy houses, and gen- 
erally it is a waste of effort to fasten the 
boxes in dense shade, or in the middle of 
a thicket. Our feathered garden assistants 
enjoy sunshine, and while they like their 
homes near shelter, they also want them in 
the open. If you are to have the early bird 
get the worm, remember that it’s the cor- 
rectly placed house that gets the bird! 
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Of course, your unornithologically minded 
neighbors may say that birds do more dam- 
age than good; they have actually seen 
birds pecking at strawberries, stealing 
cherries or pulling up the corn. It is far 
easier to see a robin eating cultivated fruit 
than to notice the same bird devouring cut- 
worms with eaual enthusiasm. Being human, 
most of us are more likely to become ex- 
cited when we discover that a small bird 
has pricked holes in our choicest grapes, 
than when we read that a common warbler, 
the northern yellowthroat, has been seen to 
eat 52 caterpillars of the notorious gipsy 
moth in a few minutes, or that another 
common warbler downed 80 plant lice in 60 
seconds, and that a pair worked at this rate 
for 40 minutes! 

An insignificant number of birds do more 
harm to man and his interests than good; a 
large number do damage on occasion, but 
repay it with interest. And a minority— 
the chickadees, for example—are entirely 
beneficial. To obtain the best results from 
birds, a little cooperation on your part is 
necessary. Mulberries, wild cherries, wild 
raspberries and blackberries planted espe- 
cially for them, will prevent them from eat- 
ing too much of your cultivated fruit. Elder- 
berry, shadblow, blackhaw, dogwood, moun- 
tain ash, tupelo, juniper, Virginia creeper, 
honeysuckle, sassafras, spice bush, barberry, 
and plants of the viburnum and cornus group 
provide food for birds in various seasons and 
are sure to attract birds to your area. 

Besides food, birds need a place to nest, 
protection, and water; these can be supplied 
by victory gardeners with little effort or cost. 





The tireless chick- 
adee will conduct 
insect patrol all win- 

ter as well as summer. 
So far as is known, 
these delightful birds have 
no harmful habits. 


You may have to do a little proselyting 
among your neighbors who, for the first 
time, are also securing their vitamins with 
a hoe, rather than with a can opener, and 
who might have a tendency to become ex- 
cited if they see a bird eating something in- 
tended for human consumption. Be tolerant 
of your neghbor’s ignorance, but very per- 
suasive about the birds until such time as 
he is willing to admit that while some birds 
labor for the love of it, others should be al- 
lowed to modify a diet of bugs and beetles 
with an occasional taste of fruit or vegetables. 
Just remember that the birds in your bushes 
will keep the bugs off your beets, if you 
give them half a chance! 
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Wildlife 





Such a condition will mean over-browsing of the forest growth which is injurious to the 


forest and in the end, starvation for the deer. 


CCASIONALLY people interested in 

wildlife have expressed a fear of pos- 
sible disturbance to wildlife in woodlands if 
forestry operations were carried on. On the 
contrary, good forestry creates conditions 
much more favorable to an abundance and 
variety of wildlife than either the mature 
virgin forest or the abused, burned-over and 
neglected types of woodlands familiar to us 
during the recent past. The main require- 
ments of wildlife are: diversified and natural 
foods, good water supplies, shelter, sunlight, 
protection from enemies and a place to raise 
their young to maturity. Many of these 
requirements tend to be supplied through 
openings and brush heaps, the intermingling 
of evergreens and deciduous trees brought 
about by routine weedings, thinnings and 
cuttings of the forest crops. In recently 
planted forest areas there is also present 
for several years a tangle of berry-pro- 
ducing shrubs and vines of value to wild- 
life. Accepted forestry practices need be 
modified only in very minor details in order 
to maintain woodlands in the best possible 
conditions for wildlife and forestry. In this 
way the greatest use of the land can be 
maintained. The location of game refuges, 
the annual harvest, and the control of 
predatory animals in forest areas are matters 
of game policy and administration. 


Many Species of Wildlife Are Dependent on 
Forest Lands 

From studying European records, we find 
that wildlife of the forest was afforded pro- 
tection so that the nobility and wealthy 
might enjoy the hunt to the fullest. Today, 
in parts of Europe, wildlife is managed as 
one of the forest resources. In the United 
States we are all nobility from the stand- 


point of hunting game, as every citizen has 
the privilege to enjoy the sport of hunting. 
The importance of the proper relationship 
between the practice of forestry and the 
management of wild game and other forms 
of wildlife has‘increased far beyond what 
was thought possible twenty-five years ago. 

With higher standards of living in the 
United States, the use of our forests for 
recreational purposes, including hunting, is 
going to increase by leaps and bounds and, 
quite justly, the public will call more and 
more for as large a crop of as many kinds 
of game as possible. This will mean very 
definitely that unless adequate, scientific 
wildlife management is initiated, and unless 
such management is coordinated with the 
proper treatment of the forests for timber 
production, there is apt to be a clash be- 
tween the interests of the foresters and 
those who are interested in game manage- 
ment. 

About, forty years ago the multiple-use 
idea of forest management was promulgated. 
That idea brought out the plan that all uses 
of forested areas should be considered and 
so correlated that the most benefit will re- 
sult to all people concerned. In some in- 
stances, timber production may be the most 
important management phase of a forest. 
However, in states like Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and others, where the state 
owns many thousands of acres of forest 
land, especially the game departments, 
forests for timber are secondary and wild- 
life is of first importance in the manage- 
ment plans. 

Wildlife, from the viewpoint of environ- 
ment, may be divided into four general 
classes as Farm Game, Forest and Range 
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Management 


Game, Wilderness Game, and Migratory 
Game (American Game Policy, 1930). Wild- 
life included in the Forest Game class are 
the deer family—moose, elk, and deer—some 
species of grouse, turkeys, gray squirrels, 
raccoons, other fur-bearers and predators, 
Range Wildlife includes animals of the plains 
such as bison, antelope, jack rabbits, prairie 
chickens and others. Farm Game species 
included bob-whites, ring-necked pheasants, 
European partridges, fox squirrels, and cot- 
tontails. The Migratory species are mainly 
our ducks and geese and these seek coastal 
waters, rivers, inland lakes, and marshes 
for resting, feeding, and breeding sites. 

The forest provides a suitable habitat for 
many non-game species, such as song birds 
which destroy insects that otherwise would 
destroy the forest products. Also, the forests, 
by their shade and waterholding qualities 
have an enormous direct influence in main- 
taining both the continuous flow and proper 
temperatures of streams, both so essential 
to aquatic life. 

Forests, especially our National Forests, 
are used for a wide variety of purposes. 
These may be enumerated as follows: rec- 
reation and scenic values, reserve stands of 
timber and sustained yields of the same, 
grazing by domestic livestock, watershed 
protection, and as environment for many 
species of wildlife. 

Properly managed forests call for the 
utilization of mature timber and the handling 
of the forests on a sustained yield basis. 
This does not mean the cutting of entire 
forests at one time but an orderly harvest 
over successive blocks. This has a tendency 
to create openings. Sustained yield for wild- 
life is a desirable objective of any balanced 
land-use policy. In order to accomplish 
this aim, the manager must know the popu- 
lation trends on the area (census), the sex 
ratio of the various populations, the number 
of young per litter or clutch per season, 
and the production of animals per unit of 
area. 

In attempting management of any area, 
census becomes important. We are _ just 
learning methods to census the various game 
species. A census technique suitable for 
the enumeration of grouse will not work 
satisfactorily on deer. Each animal requires 
the development of a separate technique. 


Silviculture as Related to Wildlife 


In the practice of silviculture, we have 
the key which unlocks the door for the best 
use of forest land for wildlife and timber 
production. The extent of correlation be- 
tween silviculture and utilization will de- 
termine how much wildlife production may 
be needed. The way the forest is handled in 
utilization will have a lot to do with the 
amount of food, cover, and other require- 
ments, 
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By P. 4. English 


.|, Openings in the forest provide game with 


places to sun themselves, which tends to 
maintain health. The openings also allow 
plants such as berries, and other perennial 
food plants to grow and provide food and 
cover. Some natural openings in forests 
should be allowed to remain in that status 
and not be planted to trees. Many small 
openings are more satisfactory for game 
than just a few large clearings. Animals 
inhabiting the forests usually show a pref- 
erence for edges. Solid stands with closed 
canopies do not provide suitable living places 
for many species. 

Cuttings of various types in forests may 
be so done as to benefit wildlife and at the 
same time, not interfere with good forestry 
practice. Weedings, for example, are made 
in a young stand, for the purpose of freeing 
some trees from others of a similar age. 
They may be undesirable in form or species 
and might overtop crop trees or desirable 
species. When making such cuttings, many 
shrubs valuable as food for game should not 
be cut during the weeding program. By 
removing certain trees, and opening the 
canopy, sprout growth, which also produces 
wildlife food in the form of buds and browse, 
is encouraged. This operation provides food 
for deer, grouse, and rabbits, 

Thinnings are made in immature stands 
so that the rate of growth of the remaining 
trees will speed up and increase the pro- 
duction of the entire stand. This type of 
forestry also aids wildlife by allowing a 
greater variety of herbaceous vegetation to 
come in. It must be remembered that in 
handling the forests on a_ sustained-yield 
basis, that a more or less even distribution 
of age classes is desirable, just as a proper 
distribution of cuttings is desirable. Rota- 
tion of cuttings on a systematic basis in 
forests that have a proper distribution of 
age classes will be beneficial to wildlife. 

Clear cuttings, when once put into opera- 
tion by a management plan, will be ex- 
tremely beneficial to wildlife if they can 
be made small and widely distributed over 
the area, When an area is clear cut, certain 
plants are released such as annuals, peren- 
nials, fruit producing shrubs, vines, and 
others plus a large amount of new sprout 
growth. Naturally the limiting factor on 
the distribution and size of these openings, 
must be worked out on an economic basis. 
Many factors such as topography, kind of 
logging, prices obtainable for the products. 
and costs must be considered. If few clea:- 
cut openings are made in an area, a situation 
1s created where the animals drift into the 
newly provided opening and may be harm- 
ful because of the concentration of game. 
These factors also make it impossible to 
set up any one plan that will be operative 
over all areas, 
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Brush piles are widely used by game animals, and if properly placed need not produce too 


serious a fire hazard. 


The wildlife manager must always consider 
the fact that the best method of handling 
the forest tract may not always be best 
for wildlife. Any degree of cutting in closed 
stands of even age is better than no cutting 


at all. 
Game administrators must be sure that a 


proper utilization (harvesting of surpluses) 
of the various animals is provided for. If 
an overpopulation of deer inhabits a forest 
tract, the herd will be detrimental to the 
forest and to the deer themselves. Such 
a condition will mean over-browsing of the 
forest growth which is injurious to the forest 
and in the end, starvation for the deer, and 
destruction of the environment for snowshoe 
hares, grouse, turkeys and other species. 
In a well-balanced forest management plan 
where the multiple-use factor is considered, 
the man supervising the cutting operations 
will issue instructions to preserve an ade- 
quate number of mast and den trees. Small 
numbers of hickory, some species of pine, 
beech, oak, and butternut which produce 
food in the form of mast or seed, should be 
left on each acre of the land to be cut over. 
Information is scant as to how much mast 
is produced by mature trees, but we may 
be safe in saying that about six to twenty 
such trees per acre would be a sufficient 
number, Den trees are beneficial and, when- 
ever possible, the management plan of cut- 
ting should call for leaving at least one den 


tree per acre for animals such as raccoons, 
squirrels, and the various beneficial species 
of birds which inhabit such areas. 


Brush piles are widely used by game 
animals and if properly placed, need not 
produce too serious a fire hazard. If they 
are constructed over a heavy, useless tree 
trunk, they have a tendency to last longer. 


The game manager and sportsman also 
must cooperate in any forest management 
plan. Overshooting of predators, such as 
hawks, owls, and foxes, operations felt by 
many sportsmen to be beneficial to wildlife, 
may work in reverse for the best interests 
of wildlife. Such a practice may prove very 
harmful to the game species and also to the 
forest manager. The hawks, owls, and foxes 
feed on rodents. If the predators are re- 
duced to a very low population, various 
species of mice and other rodents may build 
up in the forest and cause serious disruption 
of the environment. 

Studies have shown that in areas where the 
predator population is low, in most cases, the 
rodent population is high. Rodents for the 
most part are seed eaters, and a high con- 
centration of rodents such as 2000 mice per 
acre are harmful to forest reproduction. 
Also such a population would consume much 
food that under normal conditions would 
be eaten by game. 

Forest lands, if properly handled, pro- 
duce many of our best fresh water game fish 
streams. Opportunities afforded by the sport 
of fishing on many forest areas are the 
main recreational values. 

It can be seen that forestry and wildlife 
management have much in common, Com- 
mon sense management by both agencies 
can be readily worked out. All the plants 
and animals in a forest are living things. 
Any management procedure will affect both. 
We are learning more each year about the 
close biotic relationships, but we still have 
a lot to learn. For the most part, we are 
all pretty generally agreed that manage- 


ment plans should include both the plant 
life and the animal life. 
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A Bird 
in the Hand 


By Gned Euerett 


Ber shooting is to hunting what dry flying is to fishing. At 
least that is the way it hits me. 

In both, the action is up in plain sight. All the thrills are in 
the open where timing and expert handling of the equipment adds 
sporting zest to the day. Just as the daintily floating fly contains 
all the expectancy of sudden action, so does the pointing dog add 
a tenseness to the suspense before the exploding flush. 

Meet up with a dry-fly angler and you have found a real sports- 
man, a member of a brotherhood which recognizes neither social 
position nor race. Meet up with a nimrod with a real bird dog 
and you have found the same type of real sportsman. 

Even among such fine sportsmen, there are a few who seem to 
rise above the others. It was my good fortune to go on a quail 
hunt with one of the few. Ever since that day, I have wanted to 
tell the story so that others might pause for a moment, as I have 
so often done, and ponder the philosophy of Alex. 

Most of you know Alex. He’s just an ordinary guy like you 
and me. You've probably read some of his stories or heard him 
talk about conservation. If you have, you’ve wanted to read or hear 
more. That's always the way when a fellow practices what he 
preaches—you can sense the sincerity. 

This is not a story of a lot of game brought to bag. It’s about 
something more important than that. Some hunters think a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. Personally, I’m against trite 
sayings. Not only are most of them senseless, once analyzed, but 
they are accepted and repeated because we are too lazy to think for 
ourselves. As a result, we thoughtlessly carry on harmful, rather 
than wise practices. ; 

Take this “bird in the hand” idea. Naturally we go hunting 
with that in mind. And, in the long run, if we didn’t manage to 
get a few birds in the hand, most of us would stop hunting. Our 
problem, ‘then, is to make it possible, over the years, to have the 
two birds in the bush so that one may come to hand. 

Every time I go hunting and find a scarcity of birds, I think 
of that hunt with Alex. Not that we didn’t find birds that day, 
because we did. A couple of coveys of quail, not so very far 
from Harrisburg! The surprise of finding those birds so near the 
Capitol was no greater than the reason they were there. 


Before this war and Alex’s entering the service, we had quite a 
few mutual interests. Every once in a while I'd run out to his 
home or camp for a fishing or hunting trip. So it wasn’t unusual 
when we planned on a day’s hunt together, although, at the time, 
I didn’t have a gun or a license. I’d hunted over Pat and Peg 


before and it was joy enough to see them work. And to know 
that somewhere in the hunt I'd find material for my work, either 
writing or painting. To that end, I hunted with the camera. 





Friday evening we started out for the camp. On the way, Alex 
stopped for a couple of nice juicy beef steaks. You probably re. 
member what they were. Who could forget that steamy smoke 
rising from a broiling steak, the exquisite music of its sizzling, or 
the deliciously tantalizing odor that filled the room? Or the 
liquid drops of fat blazing up out of the hot coals, licking at the 
crisping red meat, turning it into that rich brown crust which 
sealed in the rare nectar embedded in the tender tissues? “Or how 
the red juices oozed out as your knife eagerly cut off the first 
ambrosian morsel and made you kin to the immortals as you tasted 
its soul-satisfying flavor? Are your eyes closed and are you 
sighing as deeply as I in memory of these extinct moments? 

Pat and Peg were as glad to see us and as anxious for those 
steaks as we were. They so constantly got under foot that Alex 
finally had to charge the pointers on the porch. There they lay, 
noses pointed at the open door, their eyes reproachfully, yet hope- 
fully, following our every move, their noses twitching whenever a 
favorable air current carried the steak-aroma their way. 

That was an unusually memorable evening, we two sitting by 
the fire and swapping stories and thoughts. Memorable because 
Alex, unconsciously, impressed upon my mind a lesson in con- 
servation practice which, if all of us lived up to it, would assure 
us of those two birds in the bush throughout the years to come, 
and a reasonable chance of having one in the hand. 

I had expected, as a matter of course, that we were going out 
after pheasants. So I was really surprised when Alex, after a 
pause, suddenly remarked: 

“I think the first thing to do in the morning is to go after the 
quail.” 

“Quail?” I asked skeptically, “Where in tarnation will we have 
to go to find them?” 

Alex grinned. “Oh—not so very far. I’ve a couple of coveys 
planted where I can keep an eye on them.” 

“Did you put them out?” 


“No—not all of them. One day I happened to locate a couple 
of birds, so I figured the place must be a good spot for them. It 
wasn’t too far from here and would be a great ‘chance to work 
the dogs. And so—I put in a few more birds. Whenever I can, 
I take the pups over there, give them a good workout and at the 
same time keep tabs on where the birds stay and how they are 
getting along. 

“I don’t go too often because.I’m afraid the birds would be 
driven out of the covers. And I don’t want others to know where 
they are until they become full established. So remember, this 
is just between us.” 


“When did you start all this?” 
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Illustrations by the author 


“Oh—a couple of years ago. I haven’t shot into them yet but 
expect to tomorrow. It’s time the covey was broken up. Last 
year I managed to separate them into two coveys but am afraid 
they may have joined together again. Maybe some shooting will 
drive them further apart.” 

“Haven’t you seen them lately?” 

“No—not for a few weeks. Thought I’d wait until the season 
opened. I hope to find them well bunched so that we can count 
them and see how they have made out.” 

“Maybe some other hunter knows where they are and by now, 
has cleaned them out.” 

“Well—we’ll have to take that chance. To tell the truth, I’m 
afraid of just that, so that’s another reason why I haven’t gone 
near the place lately. I wouldn’t mind if a real sportsman knew 
about them. But so many would go in there and blast them to 
pieces that I’m darn careful not to hunt them when anybody is 
around. 

“It’s a darn shame most fellows can’t understand that they are 
only ruining the hunting for themselves and everybody else when 
they keep at a covey until every last bird is dead. All they seem 
to think is, I'll get mine while the getting is good.” 

“I’ve seen so much of that, Alex, that I’m getting case-hardened. 
It's that way in everything. They clean out every good fishing 
spot instead of putting back some of the fish. Or they park in the 
middle of a spot where, if they had a little courtesy or thought 
for their fellow men, two could park.” 

“The worst of it is, Fred, that, actually they are swell fellows 
and wouldn’t consciously cheat anybody. They are just thought- 
less. It’s a matter of the way one’s mind runs. If they get into the 
thoughtless habit, they do those inexcusable things. Yet, if they 
are accused of it, they are dumfounded. A guy is a good sports- 
man when he gets the habit of thinking about the other fellow 
and of the future. 

“Fundamentally we are all selfish. We look out for our own in- 
terests. One thinks it is to his interest to have the bird in his 
hand. The other thinks it is to his best interest to have two in 
the bush. They give him something to train his dogs on. And 
they produce more birds so that there will be more than two in 
the bush. Those extra birds are the ones he is actually after. Thus 
both are looking for birds in the hand. The difference is that the 
first gets only one bird and that is the end. But the second not 
only gets more than one in the hand, he still has the two in the 
bush and assurance of future hunting. 

“For want of a better word, we call the second a sportsman. He 


is more than that, he is a wise business man—he believes in invest- 
ments which will pay dividends. He know that, so long as the 
principal investment is in the game-cover bank, he can continue 
to receive interest at a good rate. 

“We have no right to take out more than that interest because 
the principal belongs not only to us but to the other fellow and 
his and my descendants.” 

We sat quiet for a long time. Through my mind passed memories 
of hunting days in favorite covers. One by one these covers 
slipped away from us. At first they were happy hunting grounds. 
Then they were useless and we set out to find other covers. One 
after another such spots passed in review. With a real pang of 
regret I realized that many of them were gone forever. I wondered 
how many of them would still be happy hunting grounds if my 
companions and I had lived up to what Alex had said. 

And I thought of some of the sportsmen’s meetings I had at- 
tended throughout the various states, where I went to talk about 
conservation. How vividly I could recall the squabbles that went 
on about hunting and the conservation authorities and how every- 
body was paying too much money for the amount of game put 
back into the covers. With few exceptions, everyone argued that, 
for about two dollars, they should be able to kill at least ten 
dollars worth of game, birds, plus a bear and a deer. Their whole 
philosophy was—we want to take out—have birds in the hand. 
Then put in new principal and take it out before any interest 
had been earned. 

As for the money spent on research, that was a criminal waste 
of the sportsman’s license money. It was always over such a high- 
walled attitude that I had to try to present a convincing case for 
long-range conservation practices. 

With the grown-ups it was a losing battle. They had already 
formed their opinions and their way of thinking was in a rut. 
They thought only of today. But with the younger generation, 
who were future-minded, progress could be made. That is why 
I am so strongly in favor of and have constantly fought for con- 
servation education in the schools. Only when our sportsmen 
think first of the two birds in the bush and a bush for them to be 
in, will we begin to have true conservation. 

As all evenings have a way of doing, the one with Alex passed. 
Before climbing into bed, we went outside for the usual rituals. 
The air was crisp and the stars bright, giving promise of fine 
weather for the morrow. I turned in, full of anticipation for the 
unexpected guail hunt. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Review of the Ruffed Grouse 


HE ruffed grouse, a native American 
game bird par excellence, has been 
honored for its outstanding characteristics 
by being named Pennsylvania’s State Game 
Bird. The numbers of this bird have fluctu- 
ated over the past years with increased 
hunting pressure, changes in the ecological 
succession of the plant and animal life and 
the resulting changes in its environment. In 
the early days of market hunting, when the 
birds were more numerous than hunters, 
many a barrel of these birds were shipped 
to the large industrial centers where they 
were very much in demand as a delicacy. 
In order to prevent the extirpation of this 
bird, conservation laws were enacted to con- 
trol the bag limits and perpetuate a future 
supply of the breeding stock. 


Status of Ruffed Grouse in Pennsylvania 


A compilation of the estimated and tabu- 
lated game-kill reports for the ruffed grouse 
in Pennsylvania during the year 1915-1942 
and the hunting license sale to residents and 
non-residents reveals some interesting com- 
parisons. (Table I) 

The kill figures were based on field esti- 
mates from 1915 to 1936 inclusive, while from 
1937 to 1943 the figures were compiled from 
tabulations of hunters’ game-kill reports. 

It appears that approximately 227,000 
grouse have been killed per year on the 
average over about a quarter of a century. 
However, during the latter half of this 
period, the “take” has declined and indicates 
a lack of sustained annual yield. 
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Pennsylvania Grouse Kill and License Issue 


Year No. Killed License Sale 
OE a aR ieee yee res 186,344 262,887 
ge gl 126,274 291,044 
PE SiGe oabw cap sho 4226 112,287 316,062 
hd wru'e'e 46 cig 3 oS closed 311,768 
Ct tn sss pa tp bare re 287,001 402,258 
SY ete ls | 5 ph bbs eee 425,000 433,965 
| eis Se es 325,000 464,132 
Ts, Soba ok « wakkas 600,000 475,855 
ASS Aaa 580,440 499,519 
EES ee ee 330,000 504,130 
MET. PE GCuIO Ss cuss de nae 355,980 525,045 
DNs Dt oR 60.0504 So X< 64 298,196 524,042 
OS ae re a 325,529 506,501 
hs pens tans ebio nk oss 150,000 438,917 
PLES spas hen boeps closed 509,926 
ee eee re 83,787 536,395 
RE is ols os awe a ¥ 176,369 581,746 
DC Newutes so, dsc0> 406% 134,135 542,703 
St? Liebe bite ae tweet 6 164,285 529,303 
Ee ry ere 135,480 574,690 
1935 190,955 614,568 
es ee ds Se 96,909 541,952 
eS Serer 177,683 606,618 
SS RE no deans cdees ces 224,479 661,730 
NS et es Bd Cie ilo.0 237,245 662,901 
A Se er 221,474 679,168 
RES Sige Gaerne 187,990 686,356 
ay eee 237,408 648,759 


Many causes and theories have been ad- 
vanced for the sudden and unexplained 
fluctuations of grouse populations yearly and 
over a period of years. Much time and effort 
have been expended in scientific research 
and practical field observations in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere to determine the life 
history of the grouse, its food and breeding 
habits and possible methods whereby its 
numbers may be conserved, increased and 
sustained for recreational purposes. In spite 
of these detailed studies, probably less is 
now definitely known about the ruffed grouse 
than any of our other game birds. 





JUNE 
Trend of Management Practices 





By and large, there have been two schoo 
of thought on the proper approach in solving 
management problems related to the ruffed 
grouse. 

On the one hand, the doctrine has been| 
advanced that if shorter hunting seasons 
smaller bag limits, more predator control arg 
restocking depleted coverts were put int 
effect, the grouse would automatically in. 
crease to the numbers found “in the good 
old days”. In other words, the majority of 
the blame for fewer grouse has been placed 
on “Johnny-with-his-gun”. 

Trial and error methods in several states 
along this line of thought have demonstrated 
that many of these ideas were wishful 
thinking: after much experimentation with 
artificial propagation that was to provide 
the birds for restocking, it was found that 
this method was expensive and impractical. 

More recently the trend of thought has 
turned to scientific research and practical 
field observations in order to investigate the 
life history, seasonal food and cover require- 
ments, causes of early brood losses, diseases, 
and propagation by natural means through 
improvement of the carrying capacity of 
natural grouse range. 

Among the noteworthy phases of investi- 
gations already initiated that deal with the 
grouse are listed: the method of censusing 
by King; artificial propagation by Allen 
Bump and Turrell; seasonal food habits by 
Kuhn in Pennsylvania and by Nelson, Clark 


and Bailey on the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest; range requirements by Ed- 
minster; cycles and disease by Green = 
Shillinger; and life history studies by Bent, 
King, Fisher, Studholme and others. 

From these investigations and similar one 
that may be carried out in the future, it 
the aim to assemble facts upon which t 
predicate sound management policies and 
practices. 

Grouse Requirements 





In general the requirements of the ruffed 
grouse, although varied and not thoroughly 
understood, can be classified under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

1. Adequate food, cover and _protectio 
from enemies, during each season of the year 

2. Juxtaposition, with proper interspersio 
of food, cover and openings in forest gro 
to meet the seasonal needs. 

3. Protection of natural food-produci 
trees and shrubs from destruction by over 
browsing, shading out, cutting and burning 

4. A correct balance among bird populé 
tions, predators and species of animals com- 
peting for food and cover. 

5. Proper climate and weather conditions. 

Climate and weather conditions are fac 
over which man has very little control, & 
cept perhaps in an indirect way. Lumberi 
operations, mining, reforestation and agricul 
tural practices may to some extent affect 
weather over a large area and indir 
the animal life thereon. On the other 
man can and does influence the other f 
factors to a great extent by land utiliza 
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By W. C. Ryder 


and exploitation of natural resources. Suc- 
cess or failure from a game management 
point of view may depend to a large extent 
upon the proper manipulation of the several 
factors involved according to the aims or 
objectives of those in command. 

Ecological Changes in Habitat 

It is quite generally believed that much 
of the former habitable range for grouse in 
Pennsylvania has been made unsuitable for 
normal grouse populations as a result of the 
forest growth undergoing a gradual change 
from a brushy stage to a closed canopy of 
the pole or saw timber type. Concurrent 
with this change there has been a rapid in- 
crease and spread of the deer population over 
much of the State during the past quarter of 
a century. The combination of these two 
factors has thus brought about a scarcity of 
ground cover necessary for escape and nest- 
ing and the food-producing vines, shrubs and, 
in some cases, trees necessary to produce the 
variety of foods normally taken by the 
grouse. 

It is thought probable that the grouse 
populations from year to year are affected 
by a combination of soil, weather and cli- 
matic conditions, shooting pressure, preda- 
tion, diseases and competition for food among 
the several species of birds and mammals in- 
habiting the same range. 

The problem of providing a yield or shoot- 
able surplus that will even approach one of 
a sustained nature then becomes one of 
holding these factors in check by man-made 
measures and working in conjunction with 
nature. 

Of course in dealing with game manage- 
ment in general, it is necessary to correlate 
management plans so that all species present 
upon an area are provided with sufficient 
food and cover so that inter-species competi- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. If one species 
of game gets out of control by over-popula- 
tion, the other species suffer from the in- 
creased pressure upon the common food and 
cover supply. 

Management practices intended to perpetu- 
ate the ruffed grouse on a sustained yield 
basis, without a steady decline in shootable 
surplus over a period of years, resolve them- 
selves into a program of providing for the 
normal seasonal needs of the bird, as enum- 
erated above. 

Certainly, history has proven that a game 
animal needs protection from shooting dur- 
ing certain critical periods in its life his- 
tory such as the breeding season. However, 
in spite of the excellent enforcement of laws 
on seasons and bag limits in Pennsylvania, 
the grouse “take” has declined, while the 
ringneck pheasant harvest, with perhaps a 
greater gun pressure, has shown a trend in 
reverse of this. 

In the forested regions of the state, the 
natural habitat of the grouse, the deer popu- 
lation has so increased that from 1915 to 
1942 the total kill of deer has approached 
990,000. It is quite a well known fact that 
the majority of the preferred foods of the 
grouse are eaten by the white-tail deer in 
this state. 

What, then, are the game management 
practices that should logically be conducive 
to larger grouse populations in Pennsyl- 
vania. The answer appears to be covered 
by the following three related policies: 
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(1) Control of the shooting of game species 
concerned, 

(2) Control of competition for food and 
cover from other game species; and 

(3) Control of the ecological succession of 
plant life, especially the food-producing 
species favorable to grouse. 

A definite step has been made to put into 
effect the first two policies, but further con- 
trol seems to be needed, especially in de- 
creasing the present deer herd in certain 
sections of the State. Unless this is brought 
about, either by artificial or natural causes, 
then the third policy is doomed to failure 
in many places, as demonstrated by a re- 
cent survey. 


Suggested Land Management Practices 


W. L. McAtee has stated: “We can attempt 
to remedy at least in part our lack of land 
planning and our mistakes in land manage- 
ment by restoring misused areas to as nearly 
as possible their former productiveness”. 
Also, “It (Wildlife Management)—requires 
maintenance of environmental conditions 
when they are favorable and improvement 
when they are not.” 

With these thoughts in mind and as a 
result of the many research projects and the 
practical field work already accomplished 
with the grouse, the following management 
practices, intended to increase the carrying 
capacity of the land, logically suggest them- 
selves: 

1. Provide natural foods by a definite 
timber stand improvement policy that will 
include release cuttings, slashings, thinnings 
and timber sale operations with restrictions. 

Release cuttings can be used where com- 
petitive growth of inferior species such as 
red maple and others are choking out less 
tolerant species that are needed to produce 
game foods. Examples of the latter are wild 
grape, greenbrier, Devil’s Club, Juneberry, 
sumac, viburnums, dogwoods, hawthorns, 
bush honeysuckle and wintergreen. 

Slashings can be made in areas where 
unmerchantable timber of inferior species is 
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so heavily stocked that the understory can 
not thrive because of lack of sunlight. These 
slashed areas will serve as openings which 


‘are much needed to provide edge effect as 


nesting and brooding sites for the grouse. 
The resulting sprout growth of the trees 
cut will also furnish a buffer crop for other 
game animals that naturally compete with 
the grouse for food. 

Thinnings of second growth timber com- 
posed of even-aged trees past the pole stage 
and composed of a nearly pure stand, will 
serve to increase the. rate of growth of the 
remaining trees and of the total timber prod- 
uct. At the same time, the added sunlight 
and lessened root competition for soil food 
will allow the growth of shrubs and other 
valuable food and cover species, thus pro- 
viding for necessary interspersion of plant 
life. Selective thinnings in this type of for- 
est growth for mine props, ties, highway 
posts, chemical and paper wood will serve 
as a partial control of the ecological succes- 
sion. In retaining from six to twenty ma- 
ture trees per acre, principally those pro- 
ducing mast, it is thought that other game 
species in addition to the grouse will be 
benefited. 

Timber sale operations, with diameter and 
species restrictions, can be conducted on 
areas where food and cover is lacking and 
where the trees are of merchantable saw 
timber size. Morton has stated: “The most 
economical, as well as the most practical, 
method of providing desirable game habitat 
in forest areas is by selling mature or mar- 
ketable timber for saw logs, post and prop 
material, paper wood, etc., as it reaches 
merchantable size. In most instances other 
forms of cutting, as listed, cost the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission money. On the 
other hand contract cuttings produce the de- 
sired results and at the same time give the 
Commission a monetary return. By selling 
wood products on a stumpage basis, with 
restrictions, excellent openings can be made, 
berry apd nut producing trees and shrubs 


(Continued on page 24) 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


Male Grouse courting. 
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Some game birds respond readily to human kindness especially in winter 


when their natural food is scarce. 
a ringneck rooster. 


HE practice of winter feeding has gained 

impetus both from the human urge to 
throw crumbs to the starving birds and 
mammals in the cold bleakness of winter, 
and from the belief that artificial e feed- 
ing is the only way to insure a shootable 
crop the following hunting season. Such 
feeding campaigns have passed through two 
distinct periods and are now entering a 
third. The first were of the emergency type, 
used during unusually severe weather and 
consisting of scattering grain or other foods 
over the snow hoping it would be found and 
utilized by hungry animals. A further de- 
velopment included the building of perma- 
nent shelters under which food was avail- 
able throughout the cold months. The latest 
plan, used in conjunction with the two 
former methods, is either to plant special 
food patches for the exclusive use of game 
or to let a certain acreage of such farm 
crops as wheat and corn stand unharvested 
near patches of dense cover. In this way, 
it was thought, food would be automatically 
supplied throughout the winter. 

Now let us turn to a consideration of the 
necessity and the value of winter feeding 
for wildlife. In the two previous articles, 
experiments with ten species of game ani- 
mals, ringnecks, wild turkeys, grouse, Hun- 
garian Partridges, bobwhites, rabbits, musk- 
rats, skunks, opossums, and deer were de- 
scribed and it was found that of these ten 
species only one, the bobwhite, was subject 
to high mortality from starvation. It was 
found that the others could survive at least 
a week of winter food shortages even under 
severe conditions without apparent ill effects. 
Even in the case of the bobwhite, records 


Here is Betty B. Abel, Nazareth, feeding 


show that exposure rather than starvation 
or exposure coupled with starvation caused 
most of the winter deaths. 

Along with these tests of fasting ability, 
others were conducted to determine the effect 
of poor food conditions on reproductive 
ability. Here, various results were obtained. 
In the case of the ringneck it was found 
that winter food shortages had no apparent 
affect on egg production or fertility. How- 
ever, in the case of the bobwhite, those which 
had suffered severe food: shortages during 
the winter died at the approach of the 
breeding season for no apparent reason as 
the birds were in good flesh again by that 
time. In deer, lack of high qu&lity browse 
results in a reduction of the fawn crop as 
well as a preponderance of females among 
those which are produced. But before any 
conclusions are drawn from these tests, it 
should be noted that rarely in nature are 
animals in top conditions when the breed- 
ing season arrives. For most animals, the 
mating season is in the early spring and 
they generally have lost weight during the 
winter, and in the case of mammals, are 
shedding their fur. Among migratory birds, 
mating takes place almost immediately after 
leng tiring flights from wintering grounds 
to summer homes. From this information 
as well as from the results of the tests, it 
would seem that carrying the animals though 
the winter in good condition is not so im- 
portant as first considerations would have 
us believe. It appears that most of the 
animals can go through periods of food 
shortage and bad weather without suffering 
any great reduction in reproductive powers. 
It is important to remember, however, that 





JUNE 


Winter 
Feeding— 
is it 
Necessary ? 


By Helen Merritts 


in most small game species, mating occurs 
when food is plentiful and thus the females 
have sufficient food during the breeding 
season to produce vigorous young. 

From the foregoing information, it is ob- 
vious that a widespread winter feeding pro- 
gram is not necessary either to provide a 
shootable crop the next hunting season or 
to bring the animals through the winter 
in good condition so they will be able to 
breed in the spring. Not only is it un- 
necessary in most cases but the practice 
of winter feeding has several distinct dis- 
advantages. Possibly the greatest is its 
ineffectiveness. For example, in spite of 
large scale feeding programs, winter mor- 
tality has persisted among quail. In 1935-36 
on a study area where constant feeding was 
carried on, over 90 percent of a population 
of approximately 175 birds perished, and it 
is generally believed in spite of a far-reach- 
ing winter feeding campaign 80 percent of 
the quail throughout the state died that 
winter. It may be argued that it was the 
feeding which helped the remainder through 
the winter but, as there is no way of telling 
which were the fed and which the unfed 
birds, nothing can be said either for or 
against that argument. 

Artificial feeding has been advanced as 
a method for relieving starvation among the 
deer, but a consideration of the deer’s food 
habits shows the impracticability of such 
a procedure. Deer are browsers. They de- 
pend on twigs, leaves, buds, and bark for 
their main food and while they will supple- 


ment their diet with grass, they cannot live. 


on pasture alone. Wisconsin has tested var- 
ious foods in connection with this problem 
but was unable to find any combination of 
foods completely satisfactory. Deer cannot 
live on hay or fodder as do cattle, and 
alfalfa sometimes “balls” up in _ their 
stomachs, plugging the intestines. There- 
fore, scattering these crops about to prevent 
either starvation or malnutrition in deer is 
grossly ineffective. 
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Editor’s Note: This concludes a 
series of articles on winter feeding 
condensed from Research Bulletin 


No. 3 titled “‘The Place of Winter 


Feeding in Practical Wildlife Man- 
agement” by Richard Gerstell, 
Chief, Division of Propagation and 
Research. We hope they have been 
instructive and informative. 


A second disadvantage is the ineffective- 
ness of the systems of feeding which are 
used. Planting of food plots was a step in 
solving the problem in a logical manner, 
even though it leaves much to be desired. 
These food plots are intended generally for 
the winter use of game birds but all too 
often before these birds need the food con- 
tained in the plots, other animals have 
utilized the patches completely or else a 
heavy snow has covered them. Grain made 
available for turkeys in feeders is taken 
by squirrels, mice, rabbits and other birds 
long before the game birds have need of it. 
True, this is not a complete loss but, it is 
a failure as far as the turkeys are concerned. 
Needless to say that grain scattered loosely 
about in hopes that game will find it is 
almost a total loss. 


A third disadvantage is that large scale 
feeding programs are nearly always im- 
practical. To procure and distribute the food 
needed to feed any large number of animals 
for just a week would be almost impossible, 
especially in the kind of weather when 
feeding is advocated. For instance, let us 
assume that there is a total population of 
1,000,000 pheasants, not uncommon in the 
prairie states, with an average of 50 birds 
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A game food and cover plot in early Fall, 


per square mile. To feed only one-half of 
them for a full week would require that 
roughly 125 tons of feed be spread over 
7,500 square miles. This is an almost im- 
possible task in ordinary weather let alone 
during winter snows and winds. 

Another disadvantage of artificial feeding, 
perhaps not as pronounced as the others, is 
that it tends to reduce the wildness of the 
creatures so fed. Naturally, anything which 
modifies the inherent wild strain of game 
is discouraged since any degree of domestica- 
tion greatly reduces its sporting value. 

However, despite the disadvantages of 
winter feeding, there is one important ad- 
vantage which must not be disregarded; that 
is its educational value. That value cannot 
be overestimated. As was stated previously, 





A grey squirrel eating at a spike pole feeder. 


one of the most natural human impulses is 
to provide food for the starving birds and 
mammals, particularly during “spells” of 
bad weather. It is a simple matter. to pro- 
mote general interest in a feeding program. 
Once this interest has been aroused through 
press and radio appeals, it is relatively easy 
to keep it burning. Public interest in winter 
feeding provides an opportunity to develop 
a desire for a greater knowledge of wild- 
life and of the out-of-doors in the minds 
of many people. It is upon this foundation 
that active cooperation in general conserva- 
tion programs is founded. Winter feeding 
programs furnish excellent opportunities to 
further promotional conservation plans. 


Another advantage can also be noted 
although it is relatively unimportant. Arti- 
ficial feeding may be used to hold animals 
in certain localities such as private shooting 
preserves or, conversely, to bait them into 
refuges if the crop will not stand hunting 
pressure. Of course, there are rare instances 
when winter feeding can be used to save 
small populations of birds or mammals which 
might otherwise be lost. These unusual in- 
stances are strictly local in character. 


In conclusion then it can be stated that 
the main place of winter feeding in wildlife 
management is in its publicity factor. Ex- 
periments have shown that with the excep- 
tion of the bobwhite, most animals can 
survive the Pennsylvania winters without 
artificial feeding although the usual losses 
from exposure will occur. 

Since most of the present methods of 
feeding have proved to be ineffective and 
impractical, all efforts in the future should 
be directed toward providing permanent 
natural food supplies and shelter as well. 
Trees and perennial shrubs should be 
planted, fence rows allowed to grow up to 
a natural tangle, and in general, practices 
followed which would result in production 
of permanent food and cover for game. All 
things considered, provision of food and 
cover by permanent plantings seems to be 
the logical solution to winter feeding prob- 
lems. 
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In Defense of the Fox 





Mr. 
Rose is not only a fox trapper, but a milk producer with a herd of 35 registered Holsteins, a 


large flock of chickens, and a school bus driver. 


and Mrs. Cecil Rose, New Milford, with part of their fox catch the past season. 


Photo by R. H. Tuttle. 
Mr. 


According to Photographer Tuttle, who is 


president of the Susquehanna County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, around 270 foxes were 
taken last fall and winter within a few miles of Mr. Rose’s place. 


yy Bryan J. Snell’s letter, February 12th 
issue of Pennsylvania Farmer, it is stated 
that the fox will kill anything it is capable 
of killing, like chickens, turkeys, pheasants 
and muskrats. - Being a fox chaser for 20 
years, and a farmer, I know that the fox does 
not kill all the things that he is blamed for. 

If the farmer would stop to think of the 
field mice which are destroyed each year by 
the fox he would say to himself, “What we 
farmers need is more foxes.” 

If we farmers want to complain about the 
things that are destroyed by our wildlife we 
certainly could tell long stories of how Mr. 
Rabbit destroys our cabbage, cauliflower and 
many other kinds of plants, and how Mr. 
and Mrs. Pheasant destroy tomatoes. Mr. 
Pheasant does not take one tomato and feast 
on it, but he will destroy tomatoes by the 
bushel by pecking into them, yet we farmers 
de not complain about that. 

In the 20 years I have been studying the 
ways and the nature of Mr. Fox I saw many 
fox dens but never saw all the things Mr. 
Snell states you would see at a fox den. I 
know that at times we farmers and chicken 


raisers will throw carcasses of chickens or 
turkeys into the fields and woods. When 
Mr. Fox comes along and sees all this fine 
food lying around he will naturally take it 
along to his house or den and then some- 
body will see the feathers and bones lying 
around, and so Mr. Fox carries the blame 
of killing some farmer’s chickens and tur- 
keys.—Farmer and Fox Chaser, York County, 
Pa. 


Not so Black as Painted 


I see these pieces about foxes, one time 
after another, by certain men, so thought I 
would write about what I know. I have 
two farms in Lancaster County, one in Para- 
dise Township and the other in Bart. 

In the first place I'll take the rabbit. I 
never stopped a man from gunning in my 
life. We planted our cabbage, went out to 
look and found it was cut off to the ground. 
Rabbits eat the stems and let the top lie. 
We planted the cabbage over, and things 
kept on the same way until we planted 
three times—and had to buy cabbage in the 


fall! Rabbits also eat red beets. When m 
wife came in from viewing their operation 
in this respect she was really mad, but ] 
still protect rabbits. 

Next we come to the pheasants. The 
go up to the tomato patch, ruin bushe¥ 
pick holes in the tomatoes. Then the water. 
melons—pheasants pick holes in them. By 
the worst of all is the damage they do t 
raspberries. They come in flocks, and d& 
they love good ripe raspberries which they 
eat until the juice runs down both sides of 
their bills! I still make no kick with all this 
stuff doing damage. You take a polecat; he 
will kill a chicken that is half grown. That 
I have experienced. 

Now we come to the fox, of which I think 
I have handled as many as the common run 
of people. I read in a newspaper where a 
poultryman says foxes eat lambs. Now |] 
would like some one to show me the man 
who ever saw a fox kill a lamb. 

If I had an old black hen die 25 or § 
years ago and a fox came along and picked 
her up and took her over to a rock and ate 
her, and I found the carcass, or if I upset 
a can of milk, do you think I would still 
keep on crying over it that long? 

In my experience the grey fox is pretty 
destructive. He travels only about two or 
three miles from where he belongs, and 
he hangs around and kills what he can. 
I have been killing the grey foxes. But 
the red fox is entirely different. He is here 
one time and in an hour he may be six 
miles away. The red fox is not so destruc- 
tive, but if it has little ones close to a farm- 
stead—it will visit that place more often. 
If you find the den and burn paper in the 
hole the foxes will leave. But if it is an old 
kind of tame fox it should be killed. 

On my farm I have a pack of hounds. We 
strip our tobacco through the winter and 
when we have time and it comes a good day 
we saddle up Old Dobbin and go out for a 
hunt, one of the greatest sports of the farm. 





Mr. 
County and daughter, Marietta, with a couple 
of Reynards bagged last fall. 


A. E. Murphy, Turtle Point, McKeatl 
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Pros and cons on the Fox prob- 
lem as expressed by various people 
in the March 25, 1944 issue of The 


Pennsylvania Farmer 


I buy a kennel license for my dogs, pen 
them up in March and don’t let them out 
until the tobacco is cut in the fall. So if 
we cannot protect the red fox anywhere 
else we will protect it on our own farms, 
for I never knew of a fox to kill a chicken 
on my farm and there have always been 
foxes around here. That is not saying foxes 
will not kill chickens but if people would 
pen their chickens up at night they would 
find very few of them killed—Jonas Simp- 
son, Lancaster County, Pa. 


An Important Animal 


I am a farmer, not much interested in 
the game or foxes as far as hunting is con- 
cerned, but ever since I can remember foxes 
have been plentiful, and that is more than 
25 years. The trouble with the game is too 
many hunters. When I was a boy I packed 
a gun over the hills and there were plenty 
of rabbits, quail, grouse and foxes, but gun 
hunters were scarce. I have hunted all day 
long and not seen a hunter. Today I have 
watched in hunting season five or six hunters 
come into a field, and they. would hardly get 
out when another bunch would come into 
the same field. 


In many respects I think the fox is an 
important animal for the farm. It keeps 
pretty well under control the mice that are 
so destructive on meadows and fruit trees. 
I don’t hear farmers complaining about foxes 
taking their chickens, and the poultrymen 
keep their poultry in some kind of inclosure 
so foxes cannot get at it. 

The game side of the question is of no 
interest to most farmers. Game is destruc- 
tive. The rabbits will girdle your apple 
trees, cut plants, beans and peas. The ring- 
necks will pull up your corn and rob birds’ 
nests. Then come the deer—farmers who live 
in deer country can tell you about them.— 
L. W. A., Fayette County, Pa. 


Fox Drives 


In the March 11th Pennsylvania Farmer I 
noticed a letter, with the initials J. R. S., 
telling about the way foxes are killed in 
Ohio. After seeing pictures of this bar- 
barous method in the March 13th Life Maga- 
zine I certainly hope Pennsylvania never dis- 
graces itself by adopting this needlessly cruel 
and brutal system of fox extermination in 
which the wounded and helpless animals, 
when cornered, are slowly clubbed to death 
by men, women and even children. 
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Bill Fagley, Clarion, with a 2 week fox catch made in that county last fall and winter. 
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He 


Says he took 41 reds and 18 grays on his 40 mile line, trapping only part time. 


Many of my relatives, neighbors and 
friends join with me in expressing the hope 
that this revolting scene can never be re- 
peated in our own state. If it ever is, we 
would be thoroughly ashamed to admit being 
Pennsylvanians.—Ellene Arneister, Philadel- 
phia County, Pa. . 


Favors Five Dollar Bounty 


In regard to the fox, I think there should 
be a bounty the year around on both red 
and grey. The fox is a nuisance to the 
farmer. Last year I found one red fox den, 
and you ought to see what they had caught 
for their young. There were nine lambs, 
and any one of them would have weighed 
10 to 15 pounds. And there were rabbits 
and chickens, squirrels, birds of all kinds, 
groundhogs, skunks and opposums. 


I was tracking a skunk this winter. After 
I had gone a little way I came to a place 
where two fox tracks joined the skunk’s 
track. They followed the skunk for a mile 
or so and there is where they caught it. 
They ate it, all but the scent. You know 
what I mean. 

Last year my cousin and I were tracking 
a skunk. Mr. Fox caught up with the skunk. 
What did he do to the skunk? He ate it up, 

¥root and stump. 

There is a piece of land close to me where 
there used to be hundreds of rabbits, and to- 
day there are hardly any. There are no 
quail or pheasant at all. 

We have farmers who won't let you hunt 
on their land and there is where the foxes 
get so thick that people cannot raise chickens 
for the red gent. I say there ought to be a 
bounty of five dollars on “both red and grey 
fox.—Farmer, West Virginia. 





A nice bag of gray foxes killed chiefly in the farming sections of Montgomery County. 
were killed over the dogs shown in the photo. Notice the little “creepers” in the arms of the 
two end men. Left to right, standing, Horace Bower and Norman Moyer, Skippack, and kneeling, 
E. W. Kehs and David Auchy, Schwenksville. 
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Quiz Program 


Photo Sunday Caff-Chronicle, Allentown. 


Members of the Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective Association, Allentown, con- 
tributed 1,034 packs of cigarettes in the third annual “Smokes for the Yanks” campaign. Above 
they are being turned over to the Lehigh County USO by Lawrence W. Knoblach, immediate 


past president of the sportsmen’s association and originator of the idea. 


Hostess Madelene 


Trumbower at the USO Servicemen’s center and Private Edward Barnes of the Allentown Induc- 


tion center are all smiles as they receive the contribution. 


The present membership of the 


Allentewn sportsmen’s club is 2,197 of whom 268 are in the service. 


Editor's Note—In April we carried an ac- 
count of the Quiz Program conducted by the 
Fort Pitt Brewing Company under the aus- 
pices of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s 
League. Following are some additional ques- 
tions and answers accruing from that novel 
program. More will be published from time 
to time. We invite others to submit questions 
also. Just send them to The Editor, GAME 
News, Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Q. You made a statement on your Sports- 
men’s broadcast that “Does do not eat oats.” 
I am not springing to the defense of the 
gentleman who wrote the song, although 
maybe he needs to be defended; but when I 
was a bit of a lad I had ten or twelve doe’s 
in a pen and the major portion of their food 
consisted of oats, and they ate them with 
relish. Of course these doe’s were lady 
rabbits, if that makes any difference.— 
Colin Reed, President, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

A. The fact that the “does” were lady 
rabbits does make a difference, Mr. Reed. 
Deer, the females of which are also referred 
to as does, while they will eat grains, are 
primarily browsing animals and depend upon 
twigs, leaves, buds, and bark for their main 
food. Although they supplement their diet 
with grass, they cannot live on pasture long. 

Q. How many elk, if any, are there in 
Pennsylvania today?—H. L. Smith, 1225 
Evans Ave., McKeesport, McKeesport Sports- 
men’s Association. 

A. Roughly the herd numbers around 
thirty, if it really is that large. Only 98 
legal animals were taken from the time the 
first season was established in 1923 until 1931 
when they were put on the protected list. 


Q. Is it true that Pennsylvania was the 
first state to give protection to the black 
bear?—W. C. Wable, North Side Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

A. Yes, in 1905; it was also the first state 
to protect cubs, in 1925. 

Q. When were bounties first paid in Penn- 
sylvania, and on what animals or birds?— 
Charles Hanable, North Side Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

A. Bounties were first paid on squirrels 
in 1750 at the rate of three pence a head. 
Those were the days when claims had to be 
approved by a representative of the Crown. 
Later, in 1885, bounty was paid on hawks 
and owls at 50c each, the act authorizing the 
award being subsequently referred to as the 
“Scalp Act.” Over 18,000 of these birds of 
prey were killed in less than two years. 
Under the Scalp Act bounty was authorized 
by the County Commissioners and claims 
were paid by County Treasurers. Other 
early day bounties included $10.00 for wolves, 
$2.00 on wildcats; $1.00 on red and gray 
foxes; and 25c on minks, in 1887. Present 
bounty rates include $4.00 on the gray fox, 
50c on the weasel, and $2.00 for adult and 
$1.00 for fledgling Goshawks from November 
1 to May 31 next following. 

Q. What is the present aggregate area of 
State Game Lands?—Horace Ault, 709 John- 
son Ave., Pittsburgh, Hazlewood Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

A. At this writing (April 14, 1944) the 
Commission owns 747,986 acres of State Game 
Lands and has over 70,000 more under con- 
tract for purchase. 

Q. Can and will the Game Commission 
aid the sportsmen in purchasing ammuni- 





tion for this year’s hunting?—Frank Jurczak, 


Sec.-Treas., Ambridge Sportsmen’s Associa- | 


tion. 


A. The allocation and distribution of am- | 


munition for hunting purposes is entirely up, 
to the War Production Board and while’ 
the Commission, along with conservation de- 
partments in other states, can and has ap- 
pealed to that federal agency for a more 
liberal supply of ammunition for 1944, it has 
positively no say or jurisdiction in the matter 
whatever. 

Q. There was a scarcity of pheasants in 
my pet hunting territory and other points 
I hunted during the past season. To what 
do you attribute this scarcity?—J. B. Whit- 
linger, 1483 Park Blvd., Dormont, Pittsburgh. 

A. Unless I was familiar with the areas 
you mention it would be impossible to say 
what of many or combined factors may have 
depleted the pheasant supply in them. 

Q. Are local taxing authorities reimbursed 
in any way for the taxes lost when lands 
purchased by the Commonwealth for use 
of the Game Commission are removed from 
their assessment lists and payment of taxes 
is not required by the Commonwealth?— 
Rudy C. Kirmeyer, 230 East Elizabeth St., 
Hazlewood, Hazlewood District Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

A. When lands purchased by the Game 
Commission are removed from the assess- 
ment list for county road and school taxes, 
the Game Commission then pays to the re- 
spective county, road, and school taxing 
authorities a fixed charge per acre. This is 
1 cent for each acre to the County Treasurer, 
two cents for each acre to the Treasurer of 
the School Board, and two cents for each 
acre to the Secretary of the Road Super- 
visors of the Township in which the land is 
located. This payment is made yearly. For 
the year 1943, the Game Commission paid 
$36,611.34 in fixed charges on its land hold- 
ings in the State. 





Nathan L. Timmis went bear hunting last 
November with Homer Coxson, of Wyattville, 
and came home with a coyote, which he killed 
in the vicinity of Heart’s Content. The 
weighed about 45 pounds. 
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Photo by Bob Frederick. 


Nathan Guth, Allentown, is a past master 
at bagging ’chucks. In 1941 he bagged 52 but 
someone didn’t believe him so he saved the 
tails of the 83 he killed in 1942 to prove his 
skill. Last season, due to war work, he col- 
lected only 18. He uses a .22 with a Lymann 
Scope. Says he knows of one, after being shot 
through the heart with a hollow point, to run 
20 yards before falling. 


Q. Do fish in our Pennsylvania streams, 
if frozen solid in the ice, live after the ice 
thaws and the fish are free again. Or do 
they die if they are frozen solid. Do the 
fish live under the ice if the stream or 
water freezes over?—David M. McElhaney, 
951, 57L Ave., Freedom. 

A. According to the records of the Fish 
Commission the only species of fish which 
has survived after having been frozen solid 
in ice is the goldfish. It is a very unusual 
thing and according to Fish Commissioner 
C. A. French all fish common to Pennsyl- 
vania, if frozen in ice, would be dead when 
the ice thawed. 

Q. Is it legal to hunt crows on Sunday 
and at night?—James A. Gorman, 214 Har- 
rison St., Glassport, Pa. 

A. Yes, insofar as the Pennsylvania Game 
Law is concerned, but the hunter must be 
in possession of a proper hunter’s license and 
display the tag on his back. 

Under the old Blue Law, which is now 
Section 699.4 of the Penal Code of 1939, any 
Sunday. hunting, shooting or similar diver- 
sion is punishable by a fine of $4.00 or 6 
days’ imprisonment. Although this is not 
a game law, and is therefore beyond the 
immediate jurisdiction of game protectors, 
we question whether there will be any ob- 
jection to Sunday hunting to such a limited 
degree that it will not disturb the sanctity 
of the Sabbath. We recommend that before 
engaging in any Sunday shooting, you first 
obtain consent of the residents of the im- 
mediate community in which the shooting is 
to be done. If local residents have no ob- 
jection, it is quite doubtful whether any 
legal authorities will interfere. 

It is legal to shoot crows during the night 
time. No artificial lights may be used, how- 
ever, and pump shotguns are limited to three 
shells in magazine and chamber combined. 


Q. There is a wide diversity of opinion as 
to a proposal providing that a separate Big 


Game Hunting license shall be issued, i.e.- 


for bear and deer. 

Regardless of the merits claimed by the 
proponents and opponents it does appear 
that a five dollar fee, separate and apart 
from the regular hunting license fee, would 
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be a more equitable manner of treating this 
subject. 


Do you believe a separate license fee 


is desirable and is a five or ten dollar fee for 
hunting bears and deer preferable?—C. W. 
MeMillen, 850 Fordham Ave., Pittsburgh. 
A. For a long time I have felt that there 
should be a separate license fee, not too 
excessive however, for hunting large game, 
and I believe the time will come when such 
a fee will be established at the request of 
the sportsmen themselves. If that time ever 
comes it will enable the Commission to carry 
on a more extensive management program in 


the interests of small game also, because 


much of the money now being used for big 
game management would revert to small 
game as soon as the separate license fees 
for big game became available for its use. 

Q. The subject of an appropriate period 
for the training of hunting dogs is a con- 
stant source of controversy and it is hoped 
through the questions which follow that 
something concrete may develop from the 
owners of hunting dogs. Do you believe 
that the present period August 20th to 
March 3lst for training hunting dogs should 
be revised to permit three months only of 
the non-open small game season i.e. from 
December 1 to the last day of February of 
the following year? Do you not believe such 
an abbreviated season would serve to elimi- 
nate the destruction of thousands of wild 
animals and birds by dogs being trained?— 
F. R. Kenyon, 2241% Hawthorne St., Swiss- 
vale. 


A. While an abbreviated training season 
may save some game birds and animals I 
personally feel that the numbers destroyed 
through training are very small. You must 
remember too, that while the period of train- 
ing seems long, there are certain months 
therein when little if any is done. In these 
hectic days most fellows are hard put to get 
out at all so the longer the period the better 
their chances. I think we should give them 
a break. 


Photo by A. L. Ranaldi. 
A 235 pounder, hog dressed, killed last season 
in Lycoming County by Eugene Salem, Myers- 
town, who bagged one weighing around 300 Ibs. 
near the same spot several years ago. 
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Ringnecks raised by 
Club, Johnsonburg, 
furni 
Half were released in October, 
wintered over. 
— from one end of an abandoned tennis 
court, 


the Rolfe Sportsmen’s 
from 6-week old chicks 
Shed by the Jordan State Game Farm. 
the remainder 
The double holding pens were 


Q. The crying need is on big game prob- 
lems in the improvement of our deer herd 
so that one may shoot a deer with a real set 
of antlers. What is being done to bring this 
ee B. Fleckenstein, Perrysville, 

A. The one way to guarantee larger and 
heavier deer is to effect a proper balance in 
relation to the animals and their food, and 
to balance the sexes properly. This can 
only be done by first thinning out deer 
where they are too numerous for their food 
supply and then improving food conditions 
as much as possible while the animals are 
at a low ebb. Trying to improve conditions 
as long as the herds are large is pure folly 
because the animals eat everything as fast 
as it is planted. The Commission has been 
trying to do this very thing by declaring 
antlerless seasons from time to time, and 
game protectors will tell you that invariably 
following such seasons bucks taken were 
usually finer specimens with well antlered 
heads. 


Editor’s Note: Following is a little poem we 
lifted from the Norristown Times Herald un- 
der the column “Sports Show” by Mont- 
gomery, which is self-explanatory. 
Boisterous laughter, agreement or strife; 
Tobacco smoke you can cut with a knife; 
Tales of achievement by expert and dub; 


You get all of these free in a sportsmen’s 
club! 


Big Game lectures—the “chase” and the 


“kill”; 
With movies for proof, you get quite a thrill, 


A voice from the rear calls: “Down in front, 
Bub.” ° 


You get all of these free in a sportsmen’s 
club! 


APOLOGIES MR. DRESCH 


We wish to take this means of apologizing 
to Mr. George Q. Dresch, 55 Grove Avenue, 
Oil City, for failure to credit him with the 
fine little poem on page 32 of the April 
issue entitled “Wise Old Sport.” 
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Mr. John C. Herman 


Last month we could do no more than 
announce appointments and extend a wel- 
come to two new members who were ap- 
pointed to the Commission by Governor 
Martin on April 13, namely, Mr. John C. 
Herman of Dauphin and Dr. Carl B. Rosen- 
krans of East Stroudsburg. This month we 
introduce them officially. Both are ardent 
sportsmen, and have been close students of 
the conservation program in Pennsylvania 
for many years. 

Mr. Herman, ever since a mere lad, has 
spent a large share of each hunting season 
in pursuit of various kinds of game in 
Pennsylvania. In fact, for a number of years 
past it has not been unusual for him to make 
hunting excursions into the northeastern 
states, where the season begins earlier than 
it does in Pennsylvania, to hunt ducks and 
other game, then spend a large part of our 
season in the field, and following the Penn- 
sylvania season make occasional trips to 
nearby southern states to hunt. He also is 
an ardent fisherman as well as a hunter. 

He has gotten so much pleasure out of the 
outdoors that one of the first things he said 
after being appointed, in answer to a ques- 


New Commissioners Appointed 


tion about compensation for his new posi- 
tion, was that he expects to receive a lot of 
criticism, but “my compensation will come 
from doing, in my small way, the best I can 
to repay some of the pioneers on the Game 
Commission for the fine sport I have en- 
jeyed all these years, and to pass it on to 
those who come after me.” To another he 
remarked, “I look upon my appointment as 
a public trust and shall do my best to dis- 
charge that trust faithfully.” 

Mr. Herman’s affiliation with the Commis- 
sion revives memories of the days when his 
uncle by marriage, Mr. Harry C. Stackpole 
of St. Marys, served as a Commissioner, 1927 
to 1931. 

Commissioner Herman was born in Harris- 
burg in 1892, graduated from the public 
schools and the Harrisburg Academy, and 
from Yale University in 1915. Immediately 
thereafter he associated with his father in 
the cigar and wholesale tobacco manufac- 
turing business in the capitol city; later with 
his brother taking over the business upon 
his father’s retirement in 1940. 

At the present time he is a member of 
the food panel of the War Price and Ration 
Board and is doing active volunteer duty 
one day each week with the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserves in the Philadelphia harbor 
district. He is also a member of the Mayor 
of Harrisburg’s Post War Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Rosenkrans has also had a lifelong in- 
terest in sport and the affairs of sportsmen 
and was the organizer and first president 
of the Monroe County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, now known as the Pocono Mountain 
Sportsmen’s Association. An ardent hunter 
and angler, he has hunted and fished up 
and down the country from Canada to 
Florida. He is a member of many hunting 
and fishing organizations including the 
Beaver Run Rod and Gun Club, Maskenoza 
and Sawcreek. Those who know him inti- 
mately say that when he is not vigorously 
pursuing his profession, in which he has an 
enviable reputation, he can be found along 
the streams and in the fields and woods 
engaged in either tempting the wily trout or 
bass or pursuing his favorite game. His abil- 
ity in both these two “outdoor professions” 





Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans 


is widely recognized. 

Dr. Rosenkrans left a fine practice in 1917 
to join the United States Army and was in 
France one year as a Captain in the Medi- 
cal Corps. After his discharge from the 
army he resumed practice in East Strouds- 
burg and built the Rosenkrans Hospital, a 
private institution, in 1924. He has con- 
ducted this hospital and been its Chief 
Surgeon since that time. 

He is a member of the Monroe County 
Medical Society, the State Medical Society 
and the American Medical Association, The 
Lions International, Elks, Masons, Ameri- 
can Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
He has been Monroe County Medical Direc- 
tor for three years. 

The appointments of two new Commis- 
sioners together with Messrs. Ross L. Leffler, 
Dr. H. E. Kilgus, G. I. Phillips and Harold 
Motz, were confirmed by the State Senate 
on May 2, 1944, thus giving the Game Com- 
mission a full membership, with definitely 
fixed staggered terms, for the first time since 
January, 1939. Commissioners Nicholas 
Biddle and Robert Lamberton are serving 
under previously confirmed terms. 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Deer are now coming out and working 
on apple trees where they had not been seen 
all winter. Another report had them in 
close to homes near Franklin. They go 
right after aspen buds on cuttings and wade 
right into the brush piles. They also eat 
sassafras tips as well as any others. Deer 
food has not been hurt, and I have noticed 
many kinds of sprouts.”"—Game Protector 
Ralph H. Ewing, Franklin. 


“On Sunday, March 19, I received a call 
that an injured deer was seen dragging it- 
self in the woods along Route 19. Upon in- 
vestigation I found the animal, a doe with 
a broken back. It apparently had been 
struck by a truck. I killed the suffering 
creature and upon opening it found two 
unborn twin bucks.”—Game Protector George 
W. Miller, Conoquenessing. 


“On March 22, 1944, I released some 
trapped rabbits in the Loop section in Porter 
Township along an old fence-row. One rab- 
bit headed for the open field and when 
about twenty yards in the field a crow took 
after it. There was a close race for quite 
some distance. I thought the crow was 
going to win out, but the bunny reached 
another fence-row just by the skin of its 
teeth.”—Game Protector Walmer M. Thomas, 
Huntingdon. 
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“Since the fox increase a number of 
hunters have resorted to dogs. Naturally 
this means more complaints of dogs chasing 
deer. In the mountain sections when a dog 
is heard chasing, the first thought among 
the farmers and sportsmen is that it is 
chasing deer. I investigated a number of 
such complaints and learned in nearly all 
cases the dogs were actually chasing foxes, 
and were accompanied by their owners. A 
great deal of deer chasing can be eliminated 
if hunters keep their hounds on leash until 
they reach the theatre of operations. They 
should not take a pack with them, espe- 
cially pups or young dogs. Fox hounds 
should be trained, preferably one at a time, 
at no time over two. One bad dog in a 
pack will spoil your hunting for the balance 
of the day. Fox hunting is great sport, and 
if you have a little patience with your dog 
the deer chasing situation can be over- 
come.”—Game Protector Fred Fisher, Miffin- 
burg. 





“During the month of March a number 
of cuttings of deer browse were made in 
various sections of Leidy and Noyes Town- 
ship in this District. Inspection afterwards 
disclosed that in almost all of the locations 
the deer ate the small branches back to a 
diameter of % inch on some of them.”— 
Game Protector W. J. Brion, Renovo. 


“Last August, the Rolfe Sportsmen’s Club, 
of Johnsonburg, conceived the idea of form- 
ing a Junior.-Club. A committee was ap- 
pointed and in due time a meeting was 
called, and 14 boys between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen attended. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Robert 
Stump; Vice-President, Donald Milquist; 
Secretary, George Steudler; and -Treasurer, 
Richard Glover. Under the leadership of 
these boys the organization has grown to 
a group of 40. 

“In October, the use of the Central Hose 
Hall was procured and an open meeting was 
held. Game Protectors Earl Smith, Lynn B. 
Rosenkrans and Theodore C. Carlson gave 
interesting talks on wildlife conservation, 
and Mr. Carlson promised later to give the 
club some instruction in the handling of 
firearms and the proper method of setting 
traps for fur-bearers. 

“The club holds regular, well attended 
meetings every second Tuesday under the 
supervision of fathers and brothers of the 
members. The boys have the privilege of 
the club house from 1:00 p.m. until 8:30 P.M., 
and spend many happy hours together. They 
are looking forward to the time when they 
can help stock small game and fish. At 
present the boys are raising money to buy 
feed and several dozen rabbits, and hope 
to have $100 for that purpose by the middle 
of the summer.”—George Steudler, John- 
sonburg. 


The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association held its own Sportsmen’s Show 
on the evenings of April 5 and 6 in the 
auditorium of the Norwood Fire Company. 
It consisted of fly tying, bait casting, gun- 
smithing, sportsman’s library, taxidermy ex- 
hibit, membership booth, conservation and 
restocking, trap, small-bore and pistol shoot- 
ing. 

“On April 7, 1944 I banded and released 
a cock bobwhite quail at 12:48 p.m. It flew 
about ten yards in front of the car from 
which I was working, and alighted on the 
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edge of a dirt road. It walked into a fence- 
row heavily grown up with poison ivy and 
disappeared from view calling softly. 

“As I was preparing to band another bird 
for release at the same spot, the bird just 
liberated uttered several loud, piteous notes 
that immediately attracted my attention. I 
looked about in time to see this bird flying 
for his life across an old corn field grown 
up to weeds about two feet high. In leis- 
urely pursuit was a Cooper’s Hawk. The 
hawk followed the quail about fifteen feet 
behind and about ten feet beneath and to 
the left. Though the quail was undoubtedly 
doing his best, the hawk kept pace easily 
making no attempt to overtake the quarry, 
perhaps due to the proximity of the ob- 
server, 

“Both birds disappeared over a slight rise 
of ground about one hundred yards from 
me. I returned the bird I was holding to 
the crate, grabbed my loaded shotgun and set 
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out at a run in the direction taken by the 
birds. As I reached the top of the afore- 
mentioned rise the hawk flew from the 
ground about fifty yards away. I fired at 
him twice with no apparent effect other than 
to drive him to complete retreat. I went on 
to the spot from which he had taken wing; 
and there was the quail, quite dead, lying on 
his back with his banded foot in the air. I 
picked him up and paced the distance back 
to the car. It was just 150 yards. 

“This bobwhite was banded, released, killed 
and collected all in less than three minutes. 

“The rest of this release, 50 birds ins ten 
groups, even sexes in each group, went with- 
out incident other than noting three quail 
‘freeze’ at the appearance of a soaring Red- 
tailed Hawk. These three birds were part 
of a six bird group that I was in the act of 
releasing, having one bird yet to release to 
complete the six.”—C. R. Studholme, Re- 
search Assistant, Shippensburg. 





IN MEMORIUM 








Mr. H. S. Smith 


Editors note: The following obituary writ- 
ten by the Hon. J. Q. Creveling of Wilkes- 
Barre, former member of the Game Com- 
mission and life-long friend of “Uncle Had” 
as Mr. Smith was affectionately called, fully 
exemplifies the esteem in which the grand 
old sportsman was held. 


The death of H. S. Smith, of Kingston, 
Pa., which occurred on Easter Sunday, April 
9, 1944, has taken from the ranks of the 
organized sportsmen of this Commonwealth 
a very ardent supporter of the cause of con- 
servation. 

At the time of his death, he was President 
of the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, 
which office he had held for twelve years. 
The organization which he served had its 
origin about the year 1908, and is a chartered 
institution, composed of a head camp, con- 
stituting the board of directors, and numer- 
ous subordinate camps of sportsmen, which 
under the law it has power to incorporate. 
The influence of that organization has been 
wide and useful in laying the foundations for 
the restoration of wild life and has in the 
course of its existence organized more than 
two hundred and fifty subordinate camps, 


each of which has contributed something 
useful to the general cause. 

Mr. Smith was 77 years of age, a civil and 
mining engineer of ability. He held mem- 
bership in the United Sportsmen for about 
twenty-five years. Being a civil and mining 
engineer of wide experience, he became in- 
terested in the matter of the purchase by 
the Game Commission of lands, and assisted 
in locating them in the proper places, espe- 
cially in the Northeastern section of the 
state, lands with which he had become fa- 
miliar as a surveyor. He became very much 
interested in the acquisition of a large por- 
tion of the North Mountain in Wyoming and 
Sullivan Counties, and so pressed for the 
purchase by the Game Commission that 
about the year 1931 the Commission pur- 
chased game lands 57 on that mountain, 
which has been enlarged since, and now 
contains about thirty thousand acres, and 
is one of the finest game and growing timber 
areas in the state. 

Mr. Smith was an ardent supporter of the 
Game, Fish and Forestry Commissions, and 
his principal theme was always to give 
those commissions loyal and well-directed 
support in their important work. His pass- 
ing leaves a wide gap in the ranks of the 
worth while sportsmen and conservationists 
of the state. 

At a meeting of the United Sportsmen 
held April 19, 1944, the camp, in a resolution, 
expressed its great appreciation for his work 
as follows: 

“BE IT RESOLVED That, in recognition 
of the efficient services of Mr. H. S. Smith, 
the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania place 
upon its records this testimonial: 

“That for many years he was a member 
of this Association, and during the past 
twelve years of his life, served as its Presi- 
dent with distinction. During his life he 
rendered influential service in support of the 
Departments of Forestry, of Game and of 
Fish in this Commonwealth. He was in- 
fluential in securing public lands devoted to 
the increase and protection of wild life, and 
in advocacy of efforts to preserve the purity 
of the waters. In his death on Easter Sun- 
day, April 9, 1944, this Association has lost 
a useful, an influential, and distinguished 
President.” 
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Commission is Honored—Inspects Game Lands 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Members of the Game Commission and officials of its administrative and field organizations 
looking over Brady’s Lake on State Game Lands in Monroe County to determine what facilities 


are needed to improve the area for the public. 
below. 


> 


Approximately 200 sportsmen of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, under the auspices of 
the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania and 
the Luzerne County Federation, turned out 
Saturday evening, May 6, at the Hotel Red- 
ington, Wilkes-Barre to get acquainted with 
the members of the Game Commission who 
held their regular meeting in that city dur- 
ing the afternoon primarily to establish 
seasons and bag limits for the coming Fall 
and fix the next fiscal budget. It was the 
first time since 1939 that the Commission 
had a full membership, made possible by 
the appointments on April 13 of Mr. John 
C. Herman and Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans. 


The meeting, the banquet and subsequent 
field trip the following day over Game Lands 
No. 57, Wyoming County, known as the Me- 
hoopany lands, and Game Lands No. 127, 
Monroe County, on which Brady’s Lake is 
located, were the culmination of plans and 
arrangements made by the late H. S. Smith 
whose obituary appears elsewhere in this 
issue, and who spent many of the later years 
of his life in assisting the Commission to 
acquire good hunting territory in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


j 





One end of the lake is shown in the picture 


ye 


The banquet was presided over by Steve 
Emanuel, President of Camp 103 United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, 
and a director of the Head camp of that 
organization, who, following his opening re- 
marks, asked all present to bow their heads 
in a moment of silent reverence for “Uncle 
Had,” as Mr. Smith was so affectionately 
known. He then introduced that grand old 
sportsman and former member of the Com- 
mission, the Hon. J. Q. Creveling, Wilkes- 
Barre lawyer, who was one of the guiding 
spirits behind the Game Commission for 
many years and who assisted materially in 
all its legal affairs. Mr. Creveling then called 
upon the members of the Commission, each 
of whom made splendid extemporaneous re- 
marks, culminating with an address by 
President Ross L. Leffler. Executive Director 
Seth Gordon was also called upon for a few 
remarks, and the uniformed Game Protectors 
of Division “B,” supervised by Jay Gilford, 
as well as various members of the Harris- 
burg Staff were introduced, as was Dr. C. A. 
Mortimer, Secretary-Treasurer of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and others. 


Mr. Creveling and two other former mem- 
bers of the Game Commission, Mr. Francis 
H. Coffin and Mr. John H. Price, were on 
hand in advance of the meeting to greet the 
old members and welcome the new ones. 

Although Sunday morning was heralded 
with a terrific downpour which lasted sev- 
eral hours, and which made the mountain 
roads extremely hazardous, it did not 
dampen the ardor of the Commissioners who 
spent the forenoon looking over State Game 
Lands in Wyoming and Sullivan Counties to 
study ways and means of improving hunt- 
ing conditions in that part of the Common- 
wealth. Special consideration was given the 
development of waterfowl areas. 

In the afternoon the party visited Brady’s 
Lake State Game Lands in Monroe County 
to determine what facilities were needed 
there to improve the area for the use of the 
public, and agreed to permit the use of 
boats on the lake for fishing between 5 a.m. 
and 10 p.m, daily during the months of July, 
August and September, and to provide other 
facilities not inimical to the purposes for 
which that tract of State Game Lands was 
acquired by the Commission. 


Subject to the Governor’s approval, the 
Commission at its meeting May 6, 1944 ap- 
proved the amount of $1,473,150 for bud- 
getary purposes for the fiscal year June l, 
1944 to May 31, 1945, which represents the 
unexpended balance of the $2,656,600 alloca- 
tion from the Game Fund for the 1943-45 
biennium. 

The budget provides for all operating ex- 
penditures, including maintenance, develop- 
ment and protection of 1,033,812 acres of 
game lands, 1,206 game refuges; also oper- 
ation of four State Game Farms, payment of 
bounties, etc. 


In an attempt to improve its operating 
organization and to increase its efficiency to 
serve the sportsmen better, the Commission 
also made two important shifts of depart- 
mental units. One of these, dealing with 
predator control and the payment of boun- 
ties, was transferred from the Division of 
Accounting and Budget to the Division of 
Law Enforcement; another unit which han- 
dles the Commission’s purchases was made a 
pert of the Division of Accounting and 
Budget. 


HOLD ACCIDENT HEARINGS 


The Commission is holding 84 hearings on 
hunting accident cases in 33 of the Com- 
monwealth under the supervision of W. C. 
Shaffer, Chief of its Division of Law En- 
forcement, who is the designated referee for 
the department in such matters. 

Since the Game Law of 1937 authorized 
this procedure, 532 such hearings have been 
held. This provision in the Law is the most 
powerful weapon the Commission has to 
reduce accidents caused by careless and 
negligent hunters, and is comparable in 
effect to safety hearings held for violations 
of the motor vehicle code. 
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1944 GAME SEASONS AND 
BAG LIMITS 


Game seasons and bag limits for this 
year, tentatively scheduled several months 
ago to enable busy war workers to plan 
early for their vacation during the coming 
hunting season, were officially established at 
a meeting of the Game Commission held 
May 6th, and are set forth in the table 
opposite. 

No changes were made in the daily or 
seasonal bag limits over last year except in 
the case of raccoons, for which the daily bag 
was increased from 3 to 4 and the seasonal 
limit from 15 to 20 because of the widespread 
abundance of these animals. A_ statewide 
season was declared on raccoons this year, 
believing it would be received more favor- 
ably by the sportsmen than the two-zone 
regulations in effect last year. 

Because the Commission has discontinued 
stocking Hungarian Partridges, and since 
predators are taking toll of those remain- 
ing in the various counties, it was deemed 
wise to open the season statewide on these 
birds. In previous years only a few counties 
were open to Hun shooting. 

The Commission did not declare an antler- 
less deer season, even though one was rec- 
ommended for a few counties this year, be- 
cause it was deemed wise to defer such 
action in the hope that returning servicemen 
will have an opportunity to participate in it. 
Indications are that a statewide antlerless 
deer season will be necessary next year. 

As heretofore, in the interest of safety, no 
hunting will be permitted before 9 a.M. on 
the opening day of small game season; 8 
o’clock thereafter. 

Seasons for migratory game will be an- 
nounced later by the Federal Government. 





Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Don Fetterolf, Wilkes-Barre, member of Camp 
103 United Sportsmen, yanked out three native 
brook trout from the waters of Bradys’ Lake 
while members of the Game Commission and 
other visitors to the area. were looking on. He 
caught them fishing off an old wharf. Bass 
also abound in the lake. 
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OFFICIAL 1944 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See Special 
Regulations for hours to set traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with 
a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
CI os has che os bok owed eee eeeacnedevtaws ke . eeer 10 
I SU one 6 Khas Svan wh Se wie we oBS des eis she’ Ba 15 
Hungarian Partridges (Statewide) ................ | eS 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 9 counties closed below)* .... 1..... Bfiee ces Nov. 1.. Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ............eeeeeee . eae 12 
PR: CI ers cce cat ye Kees ieeevcesecenw es : a ial 25\ 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6..... 24 
TONNE ahs palelh 40 ease ete chs Saeed 000 es RES Valimited Bapen 1.. Sept. 30, 1945 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ........¥%.. Unprotected until wal 30, 1945 
Hlares (Snowshoe Rawbits) .......csccccccccsccccse - poe ay Nov. 15.. Nov. 22 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ..... . Bee an esses Oct. 23.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)* .............. ..... 9 eh ee Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Woodchucks CERF eh choi cde cscdecdcsecdeuc KS Un- 
lemited eeavie July 1.. Sept. 30 
Bear, over one year old by individual ............ . eae 
Bear, Over One year old by hunting party of three | Sie e Nov. 27.. Nov. 30 
CORRE ob ved piaas dea wae ee Rees hie cBShaa Eee kes eae 2) 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1..... 1} Dec. 1 Dec. 16 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6..... oo” : io F 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and Elk. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. For species and regu- 
lations see separate summary issued with license.) 


FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Pe Bie BN ha os ie oie ccc wees cease wkesecnes Unlimited ) 
eRe oy us pews echety tae ouacee CARED Unlimited f°"""’ Pe. bse FE 8, ie 
ere (Ur OPRE CURIS) O aon ge sc og tw ben cnee can Unlimited _...... Dec. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Beavers (Traps only. See 31 counties closed below)* - een Feb. 15.. Mar. 1, 1945 
RENONER, "as Ss cc Sas Phibew eset os baad Reelenn Rees oe Unprotected until September 30, 1945 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, Warren and 
Westmoreland closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M. on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Beavers—No trapping in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, 
Blair, Bucks, Cambria, Cumberland, Delaware, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Mifflin, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Perry, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Traps must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established 
beaver houses. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or 
County where trapped. 

Trapping—tTraps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1, 
or before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 

Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1945, in all counties except Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland and York. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON MAY 6, 1944) 











Carl, wd (father), 11-point; R 


Russell, 8-point; Alvin, 8-point; and Sylvan Lemkelde, of 


Dover, R. D . 3 with trophies bagged in Potter County, season of 1942, 
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William J. Davis 
Supervisor, Division “D” 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


Supervisor Davis needs very little intro- 
duction to most of our readers. His service 
has been long, faithful and energetic. Be- 
ginning as an Assistant Game Protector in 
Clearfield County in 1920, he was promoted 
to District Protector in ’21 and served as 
such until appointed Field Division Super- 
visor in 1933 and transferred to Williamsport 
in Charge of Division “C”. Later, in 1936, 
he was assigned to Division “D” with head- 
quarters at Huntingdon. 

An all round sportsman, “Bill’s” hobbies 
are dry-fly fishing and grouse hunting, al- 
though he played a lot of baseball in early 
days and did about eight years of track. He 
aiso played four years of professional basket- 
ball. 

Born and raised in Wellsboro, Tioga 
County, he attended High School there, and 
later learned and pursued the glass cutting 
and engraving trade which he followed 
throughout most of the eastern United States 
for many years until conservation finally 
claimed him. Since then he has become one 
of its staunchest advocates. 


Every day in the year is open season for 
deer hunting in New Caledonia, where vast 
deer herds have been such a nuisance that 
bounties were offered for their hides. Amer- 
ican troops stationed there on their way 
to and fromthe battle fronts found they 
could add diversion to their lives and variety 
to their company mess by going into the 
hills and bagging a supply of venison with 
their M1 rifles. Soldiers may go hunting 
deer only with consent of their company 
commander, who must satisfy himself that 
the men are thoroughly qualified to handle a 
rifle-—A.P. 
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TRAP 33,000 RABBITS 


The close of the fiscal year on May 31, 
1944 established a new record for the Com- 
mission’s live trapping and transfer pro- 
gram since this activity was established in 
1937-38. The previous record was 32,799 
rabbits trapped during the fiscal year of 
1949-41. This year over 33,000 rabbits were 
taken in spite of a greatly reduced field 
staff of Game Protectors, the absence of 
many former trapping agents now in the 
Armed Services, poor trapping weather in 
some areas and a reduced rabbit popu- 
lation in the northeastern and western sec- 
tions of the State. 


Sixty-four of the 100 field districts passed 
last year’s trapping record in the number of 
rabbits secured. District G-2 (part of Alle- 
gheny County, including Pittsburgh) leads 
with a total of 2,564 rabbits; District A-2 
(part of Berks County) was second with a 
total of 2,330 rabbits; a great deal of friendly 
rivalry exists between the Game Protectors 
and the sportsmen of these two districts. In 
some years Berks leads in rabbits trapped, 
while in other seasons Allegheny County 
forges ahead. Both counties have especially 
fine trapping areas. The Maiden Creek Dam 
Area, which is the Reading City watershed, 
affords wonderful trapping in that territory 
while the big metropolitan Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, together with North and South Parks 
and other splendid areas, gives Allegheny 
County a wonderful opportunity to secure 
native trapped rabbits. 

Five of the 7 Field Administrative Di- 
visions passed last year’s trapping record, 
namely, “_". ?". —, “Dp” and 2 ale 

The splendid cooperation given the Game 
Commission by the military authorities was 
responsible for the excellent trapping rec- 
ord established in Cumberland, Franklin, 
and Lycoming Counties. A total of 2,086 
rabbits were removed from the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Reservation, near Chambersburg, 
by three salaried officers of the Game Com- 
mission, while one salaried officer was re- 
sponsible for the trapping of 833 rabbits from 
the military reservatidén near Allenwood, 
south of Williamsport. 

Victory Gardeners experiencing damage 
to vegetables by rabbits should write to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Division 
of Propagation and Research for a copy of 
the latest Circular on Rabbit Repellents, 
which is printed elsewhere in this issue. 





These lucky nimrods from Southern Lan- 
caster County are, left to right, Art Mort, Don 
Graybill, Wayne Byres, Mart Stoner and Thur- 
man Shank. Their camp is in Potter County. 
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Thomas F. Bell 
Supervisor, Division “C” 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


Although he has held his supervisory posi- 
tion only since last year, Mr. Bell’s service 
with the Commission dates back to 1934 
when he was appointed a Deputy Game Pro- 
tector. Later he served as Traveling Game 
Protector in both Greene and Somerset 
Counties. He was appointed a District Game 
Protector of Huntingdon County in 1936, and 
pursued diligently the duties of that office, 
along with periodic special investigation 
work, until] he was promoted to Field Di- 
vision Supervisor, Division “C” in 1943. 


An ardent outdoorsman, Mr. Bell started 
hunting with an old single-shot .22 when he 
was ten years old and avidly pursued that 
sport, and fishing, in many states in later 
years. He likes dry-fly fishing especially. 


He played high school (Waynesburg) and 
college (Monmouth) football, and took part 
in track and basketball. He also served 
three years in the Illinois National Guard in 
which state he was employed as an assistant 
buyer of a large mail order concern. By 
birth he is a Pennsylvanian, hailing from 
Waynesburg. He was affiliated with several 
college fraternities. 





Rabbit trapping is difficult during the spring 
and summer months, when there is so much 
natural food everywhere. Next winter the 
Game Commission will again schedule a 
State-wide Game Trapping and Transfer 
Program through its field officers, and all 
gardeners, orchardists, etc., who have rabbit 
damage or anticipate trouble along this line, 
should contact their local District Game 
Protector at the beginning of the winter, so 
that he may plan to trap all of these 
areas as completely as possible. 


Complete results with detailed data cov- 
ering the 1943-44 trapping season’s activities 
will be presented by Wilbur M. Cramer, in 
charge of the game trapping and transfer 
program in a later issue of the Game NEws. 
Watch for it. 
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PRELIMINARY GAME KILL 


The preliminary tabulation of the 1943 
game-kill reports, comprising 7912% or 462,- 
580 returns from the 582,097 persons who 
took out licenses last year, was laid before 
the Game Commission for consideration at 
its recent meeting when seasons for 1944 
were decided upon. The tabulation shows 
that a pretty fair harvest was gleaned last 
Fall despite the fact that most hunters were 
unable to spend as many days in the woods 
nor hunt as many hours as they did in pre- 
vious years. 


The kill, according to the tabulation, was 
as follows: 


Deer (Antlered Bucks) ............ 21,915 
Deer (Antiorions) oe loci.ésicd setae 14,011 
EM sc Dat PERU, ss ab anew SHAS waa 288 
NE SS POT n is Piate 8 tes coheed 2,207,838 
IIS SE a lickl Vivaaes sc cbepeve 683,091 
MRO ook sic cab ks Cis cdese vies 139,320 
DON 3 Sch oc led ak vk o Raals 0 o'doa oe 40,307 
Ce YP ee eee 2,051 
Par CIN ais oi EE Reese 100,544 
PeUTOe CORONER) #8 os 8s eect 3,249 
Ringneck Pheasants ................ 362,950 
Ss Seti vi na tp tad uewaky anes 33,685 
Hungarian Partridges .............. 1,017 
WOE. Baines ba 5 anager eadean sd 13,150 
Bee Ser io oh SoA Cleve oads 1,257 
ON ens gad edes Fa S25 Shs aw ATO 818 
SPM Sing chev Aeon seer aan 46,969 
Grackles (Blackbirds) ............. 20,702 


This compilation totals 3,693,000 pieces of 
game of all kinds. The comparable figure for 
the 1942 season (81% of the licensees report- 
ing) was 5,184,000, while the final figure for 
that year was 5,869,000 pieces, weighing 
7,100 tons. 

The total kill was lower than usual, and 
a higher percentage of hunters than normal 
killed no game last season, because (1) there 
were less hunters afield; (2) certain species 
of small game were considerably less abun- 
dant; (3) in several regions the weather was 





Photo by R. O. Weissenstein. 


The photographer, mentioned above, asked 
that we title this picture “The end of a perfect 
day.” He snapped it in Mercer County last 
Thanksgiving and it sure looks like a happy 
family, 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


WHEREAS, The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is of the opinion that for the better 
protection of game it is temporarily desir- 
able and necessary to increase certain bounty 
rates, and to pay rewards or bounties to en- 
courage the killing of certain destructive 
owls, all throughout the Commonwealth; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Sections 
1101 and 1102, of the Act of Assembly ap- 
proved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225#entitled, “An 
Act concerning game and other wild birds 
and wild animals; and amending, revising, 
consolidating, and changing the law re- 
lating thereto”, by resolution adopted this 
6th day of May, 1944, changes the rates of 
bounty heretofore paid for the killing of 
certain animals, and adds certain birds to 
the bounty list, all such rates to. become 
effective July 15, 1944 and continue for 
a period of one year expiring July 15, 1945, 
inclusive, said rates of payment to be made 
for specified birds and animals killed in a 
wild state in the Commonwealth only dur- 
ing said period and when presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated 
in the Act aforesaid, the new rates of pay- 
ment to be as follows: 


1. GRAY FOX—That the bounty on the 
gray fox be continued at $4.00 up to the end 
of the period indicated, with no bounty on 
the red fox. 


2. WEASEL—That the bounty on the 
weasel be increased from 50c to $1.00, for 
all weasels killed during the period indicated. 


3. GOSHAWK— That the bounty on the 
goshawk be continued at $2.00 for adults 
and $1.00 for fledglings, for all goshawks 
killed during the period indicated. 


4. GREAT-HORNED OWL—That a bounty 
of $4.00 be paid for adult great-horned owls 
and $2.00 for fledglings, for all great-horned 
owls killed during the period indicated. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid 
in the June and July 1944 issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, as required, and 
this change in the rate of bounties to be 
brought to the attention of the public 
through other available channels, the Execu- 
tive Director of the Commission being 
hereby authorized and directed to certify 
the foregoing as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


Seto GorpDon, 
Executive Director. 





extremely bad for the opening day; (4) in- 
dustrial and war conditions prevented li- 
cense holders from huntinz at all, or sharply 
reduced their hunting time; and (5) the 
scarcity of ammunition naturally affected the 


kill. 


The percentage of licensees reporting 
promptly as required by law was unexpect- 
edly high, and the final figures for all species 
will be increased when the remaining ob- 
tainable reports are tabulated. 
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EXCHANGE GAME BIRDS 


Four thousand fine, healthy wild-trapped 
pheasants from the State of South Dakota in 
return for 2,000 Hungarian Partridges, reared 
at Pennsylvania’s State Game Farms, re- 
cently constituted a mutually beneficial trade 
with the South Dakota Game and Fish Com- 
mission. The exchange enabled the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission to dispose of all its 
Hungarian Partridges, the propagation of 
which was discontinued this year after a 
long period of unsuccessful experimentation, 
and to acquire twice as many wild-trapped 
pheasants from South Dakota, half of which 
the Commission stocked in suitable areas in 
the northern part of the State where efforts 
in the past to establish the ringneck have 
not been very successful. 


It is believed that the wild-trapped birds, 
which are hardy and well able to withstand 
a cold climate, will have a better chance to 
gain a foothold in the northern tier counties 
than the farm reared birds which the Com- 
mission has been stocking in that area for 
the past several years. 


All released birds were banded with tags 
bearing the name of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and hunters who kill any this 
Fall should report them immediately, as this 
is the only check the Commission has to 
determine the success or failure of the 
undertaking. 


The other half of the South Dakota birds 
are being cross-mated with breeding stock 
at the Loyalsock and Jordan Game Farms in 
order to improve the strain. 


TRAP 1200 BEAVERS 


Exactly 1281 beavers were taken by Penn- 
sylvania trappers in 20 of the 22 counties 
open from Feb. 15 to 29, a rich harvest de- 
spite the fact that the number was con- 
siderably less than the 2,011 taken in 1943. 
Figuring on an average of $40, which trap- 
pers received in some parts of the State, 
and you get a net return of over $50,000— 
not a bad return annually on animals which 
were not restocked in Pennsylvania until 
1917, and none of which lived in the Key- 
stone State many years prior to that. 


show et + Ue 


Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
This ’chuck, though fat and in good physical 
condition, must have had a tough time eating 
judging by the manner in which its tusks grew. 
Note the long, protruding lower and curved 
upper ones, 
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A Review of the Ruffed Grouse-- 


released, and a stand of uneven-aged trees 
established, thus bettering the area for wild- 
life.” 

A lumber or timber job, without any re- 
strictions on species to be left standing as 
food producers or winter cover, will often 
deplete an already potentially desirable 
grouse habitat of its chief assets. Once these 
have been lost, it takes nature a long time 
to replace and repair the damage done. Too 
much cutting and thinning will reduce the 
carrying capacity so that it may become an 
undesirable attraction to a normal grouse 
population. Especially will this be true if 
the resulting slash provides a fire hazard 
and careless burning destroys all semblance 
of food and cover. 


In the process of cutting and thinning 
timber, great care should be exercised so 
that a sufficient quantity of “budding” trees 
are left for the winter food of the grouse. 
In times of drought or scarcity of other 
foods, such trees as aspen, red maple and 
birch are vitally essential in order to carry 
over a sufficient breeding stock for the en- 
suing years, 

2. The second practice recommended is 
that of planting seedlings of food and cover 
species, when and if the deer herd will allow 
a reasonable survival. 


Ordinarily, when the deer become so num- 
erous that they kill out the common shrubs 
that produce grouse food, it is time to stop 
planting or reduce the deer herd. The fol- 
lowing species are recommended for plant- 
ing: hemlock, white pine, red pine, spruce, 
viburnums, dogwoods, wild grape, bitter- 
sweet, wild rose, virginia creeper, mountain 
ash, hawthorn. 

The establishment of artificial food plots 
for grouse is an expensive luxury because 
of locations in remote sections of the forest, 
poor soil fertility and competition from other 
game. However, some benefits are derived 
from interspersed plots which have received 
applications of fertilizers and lime. Among 
these may be listed the edge effect created 
for nesting places, dusting sites, drying out 
spots, which increases insect life and “greens” 
for spring and fall consumption. A favorite 
crop rotation is buckwheat, two years; winter 





Progressive photos of Grouse nest, incubation, eggs 


wheat, one year; followed by spring plant- 
ing of such clovers as alsike, dutch white 
and Ladino. Fallow food plots often furnish 
an abundance of sheep sorrel, a favorite 
grouse food. 

In locating food plots, the site chosen 
should usually be one with a southern ex- 
posure or else fairly level land, good soil 
fertility and texture and readily accessible 
for farming gpractices. 


After an inventory of a certain tract has 
been made to determine its suitability for 
intensive management of the ruffed grouse, 
the area should be well interlaced with roads 
and fire trails in order to facilitate future 
practices such as timber operations, fire pre- 
vention and suppression, planting, patrolling 
and administration. The openings resulting 
from these operations, possible food plots and 
slashings should approximate at least 10% 
of the total area. 


The pattern as reported in the findings of 
Edminster (1934) can well be used as the 
guiding principle in a planting and timber 
operations program for the benefit of the 
grouse in order to provide for the proper 
juxtaposition and interspersion of food and 
cover elements. Briefly, the recommended 
cover types and the most desirable propor- 
tion of each are: (1) A growth of young 
hardwoods, with some hemlock or spruce 
mixed in for spring nesting cover, 30%; (2) 
brushy overgrown land with dogwoods, 
viburnums, thorn apples and other fruiting 
shrubs for fall feeding grounds, 20%; (3) 
woods with a predominance of conifers, 
preferably hemlock, for winter shelter, 30%; 
(4) slashings for summer brood feeding 
grounds, 10%; and open land grounds, 10%. 
Naturally, the topography and location of 
streams, valleys and ridges will necessarily 
determine to a great extent the final pattern 
that will be put into operation. 


In making suggestions for the improvement 
of the carrying capacity of certain areas for 
the ruffed grouse, it must be kept in mind 
that good results can only be expected and 
not guaranteed; that the program must be 
of long duration for best results; and that 
the neglect of one particular phase of the 
program may cause failure in general. For 








(Continued from page 11) 


example, a disastrous fire may, in a short 
period of time, wipe out the good results 
that have been attained only after years of 
patient planning and tedious work. 


These suggestions are presented with the 
idea of Conservation of natural resources in 
mind, and not on the theory that in order to 
create, one must first destroy. The recom- 
mendations presented are not designed to 
cure any so-called cycle, the probable cause 
or causes of which are still a moot question, 
but rather are a summary of practices, the 
majority of which have already been put 
into practice with more than average suc- 
cess on certain tracts of State game lands 
in Pennsylvania. 


It is assumed that the primary aim in 
this procedure is the production of game 
for recreational purposes rather than the 
mere commercial aim of timber production. 
The latter in this case has been relegated 
to a secondary position as a natural by- 
product, the proceeds of which may be used 
to help “pay the freight”. 

Certainly, if health and worthy use of 
leisure are two of the cardinal aims of edu- 
cation—then hunting, fishing and outdoor 
recreation should forever be encouraged. 
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Photos by W. L. R. Drake. 
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The finished product. 
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A BIRD 


Next morning we were up and at ’em bright and early. The day 
was beautiful, cold enough to be exhilarating. Conditions were 
just right for the pointers. Knowing their abilities, I was con- 
fident of a swell hunt. That is, if somebody had not found the 
birds and wiped them out. 

We drove through some good pheasant country. Alex pointed 
out this spot and that cover, with tales of success or humorous 
failures. We turned into a narrow dirt road, drove a short dis- 
tance and parked. 

“Well—here we are”—Alex waved his hand toward the fields on 
the left side of the road. 

I saw some fields, mostly harvested, edged by a ravine in which 
young spruce and pines were growing. Beyond the cultivated 
sections were overgrown fields, full of seed-bearing weeds. Surely, 
a small but natural cover for quail. I hoped, as I looked, to hear 
the all-too-seldom-heard bobwhite call. 

When we gave the pointers the signal, Pat raced across the 
barren ground to work the birdie cover while Peg, less experi- 
enced and a “close” worker, trailed behind. We went across the 
fields to the end of the cover without any sign of game. 

Alex looked worried. “I guess we’re too late,” he said, “Some- 
body must have found them. If they are here, Pat should have 
winded them by now.” 

We slowly turned to make our way back through the cover. 
Peg was close at hand. But Pat wasn’t in sight, so Alex, after 
looking around for her, whistled. We walked on but Pat did not 
appear. Alex began to perk up. 

“She must be on point somewhere, or she’d have come to my 
whistle.” 

So we looked all around, but no Pat was to be seen. At least 
ten minutes had passed since seeing her when Peg, over near the 
ravine, took a beautiful point, head high. 

“She’s backing!” Alex almost shouted his joy as we hurried to- 
ward the staunch Peg. 

I unlimbered my camera as Alex checked his gun. Peg was 
pointing at the small, tree-filled ravine. No Pat was to be seen 
until we were almost beside Peg. 

There she was, a tense, solid, white statue, her muscles quivering 
under the strain of the long wait on point, her nose directed to- 
ward a clump of tall grass near the first evergreen. Alex and I 
watched in admiration of the beautiful teamwork. The mother 
leading, the daughter backing her one hundred percent. 

Suddenly I realized that here was what I had come for. A mar- 
velous picture of two thoroughbreds in action. Alex waited 
patiently as I snapped first one, then another picture. Still a 
third view was snapped while the pair held their frozen stance. 

Then I decided to take a close-up of Pat. Warning Alex to be 
ready, I worked around Pat, hoping to get a close, head-on picture. 
Peg sensed the danger and crept closer. Pat held rigid as I went 
forward and bent down to focus on that marvelous head. 


IN THE HAND ---- 


(Continued from page 9) 


Almost under my feet the birds exploded in that beloved rush 
of wings. A shot rang out and Pat relaxed, watching a bobwhite 
plummet down through the trees into the bottom of the ravine. 
Alex and I counted the scattering birds as they sought shelter in 
the distance. I figured there were about eight birds left in the 
covey, an ideal number around which to build a future population, 

While Peg charged, Pat retrieved the dead bird. We examined 
it carefully. It was a male and in good condition. Evidently the 
birds were thriving in their covert so near the center of population. 

For a while we let the dogs work on a few singles and then 
Alex called them to heel. Two or three times he had passed up 
good shots. There was no need to ask him why. 

“Let’s go on to the other covey,” Alex proposed. “If we chase 
these singles too much, they may split up again. The covey is 
small enough as it is.” 

So we went after the other covey, took one bird and then left 
the rest for another year. There were two coveys, just where 
Alex had said they would be. Yet the number was too small to 
stand more shooting. 

When there are birds to be had, it’s a real temptation to take 
them. But Alex knew, as do most conservationists, that it is im- 
possible to build up a population of game birds unless there is a 
goodly number to start with. 

What most sportsmen don’t know is that one or two pairs of 
birds will not establish themselves in a cover. For some reason, 
the birds, especially those which naturally live in flocks, do not 
breed successfully when segregated by pairs. A covey of quail 
should contain a minimum of six or eight, or even more birds, if 
they are to survive the winter and increase in numbers to afford 
real shooting. 

If sportsmen were more conscious of this law of nature, the 
presence of two birds in a bush would not excite them to take 
one in the hand. For future sport, there must be a good sized 
breeding stock so that, in spite of the death toll of accidents, dis- 
ease and predators, plus the hunters, only the interest will be 
taken, leaving the principal untouched. 

On the other hand, sportsmen should also know that a covert 
of given size can support only a given number of birds or game. 
Too many of any species in an area breed disease and other de- 
structive forces which may not only take the interest but also a 
part of the principal. 

Therefore it behooves the sportsman to take his interest out of 
the covers in order that the breeding-stock principal may thrive in 
health and reproduce to full capacity. Only in this way will a 
happy medium be achieved. 

It is a comforting knowledge to know that there are two birds in 
the bush. It’s a thrill to bring one to hand. We can have both if 
we're real sportsmen, like Alex. 
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George W. Miller 


Samuel K. 


We just learned the other day that Lt. 
Col. Nicholas Biddle, member of the Game 
Commission, of Bethayres, was elevated to 
the rank of full Colonel and named Deputy 
Port Commander in Britain where he has 
been on active duty for more than two years. 
Congratulations Colonel Biddle. 


We also learned that Lt. Robert Lichten- 
berger recently married a charming young 
lady from Michigan. Congratulations to you 
too Bob, and best wishes to you both. In- 
cidentally Bob asked us to thank all those 
who sent him Holiday Greetings. 


The same to Mike Grabany who just re- 
ceived a Petty Officer 3/cl rating and who is 
now serving as an instructor at U.S.N.A.GS., 
Jacksonville, Florida. Dr. Kilgus, member 
of the Commission from Brockway, dropped 
us a note the other day saying that Mike 
won first place in 50 cal. by 4 bulls, the 30 
cal. machine gun shoot by 2 bulls, and broke 
47 clay birds out of 50 on the skeet range. 


Lt. Bob Latimer added a water buffalo to 
his overseas hunting trophies—from the back 
of an elephant so he says. 


Major Everett W. Johnson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred A. Johnson of Emporium, Pa., 
writes, January 20, 1944, from the Middle 
East as follows: “You asked me in one of 
your letters, Dad, if there was anything you 
could send me. About the only thing I can 
think of at the moment, and I frequently 
think of that, is you might send me about 
two and a half miles of that wooded section 
of Cowley Run where I used to get so much 
pleasure trout fishing. Along with that you 
might pack in a couple of those beautiful 
long hollows up North Creek where we used 
to go together shooting grouse in the lazy 
autumn days. All of these things come back 
to me in vivid, pleasant memory. Then too, 
I miss the deer hunting with its snow, 
wind-swept rocky points against the sullen 
winter sky; the distant cries of driving 
parties, and the poignant smell of wood burn- 
ing on the hearth of a hunting camp nestled 
in some sheltered hollow. 

“And I'll never forget the summer nights 
we spent fishing for brown trout up the 
Portage and again on Little Beaver Creek. 


THOSE 
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Stanley Cooper 


Weigel 


What fun we had together, and what trout 
we caught! I can still picture Albin (Bloom- 
quist) crashing through the willows, flash- 
light in one hand, and running straight out 
into space from the high bank, to come 
down almost head-first into the creek where 
I was trying to land that 20-inch brown 
trout. Then, towards morning, the break- 
fast we cooked. I can almost smell the bacon 
and eggs and whiff that strong, hot coffee. 
Boy! Will I have a lot of things to catch up 
on when I get back!” 

Editor’s Note. Major Johnson was at one 
time a Deputy Game Protector in Cameron 
County. 


“I suppose you are a bit surprised to re- 
ceive a letter from Italy and from someone 
you do not know. So please let me intro- 
duce myself. My name is Robert Bender 
and I lived with my parents near Mohnton, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania. My whole 
family are ardent sportsmen and my grand- 
father, father, sister, brother-in-law and 
myself go hunting and. fishing. My mother 
likes the outdoors and does some fishing but 
no hunting. We all belong to the Mohnton 
Fish and Game Association and subscribe to 
the PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER and GAME NEws 





Lt. Robert 
leopard he killed recently in India. 


Latimer, proudly displaying a 


IN THE SERVICE 
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The men shown to the left and right just 
entered the service recently and we wish 
them the best of luck. They are, left, Game 
Protectors George W. Miller, Conoqueness- 
ing; Samuel K. Weigel, Mercer; and Stan- 
ley Cooper, Division of Accounting, Harris- 
burg Office. It is our hope in the very near 
future to compile a complete up-to-date 
roster of all Commission employes in the 
Service, which will be published in a forth- 
coming issue. 


and I sure do enjoy them. By the time you 
receive this letter I will have a year over- 
seas traveling in Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 

“We have a newspaper over here called 
the Stars and Stripes and in it there is a 
space reserved for Pup-Tent poets as they 
are called. One of the boys overseas had a 
poem published in it which I think expresses 
some of our views very well. I am enclos- 
ing a copy of this one particular poem hoping 
you will print it in your GAME News, as I 
think many of your readers would enjoy 
reading it. Here is wishing everyone a very 
enjoyable fishing and hunting season in this 
new year. 

“Good luck, and may we meet someday 
back in the good old U. S. A.”—Private Rob- 
ert Bender. 


THE SPORTSMAN SPEAKS 


What are we fighting for? Some people ask, 

As we buckle down to the gigantic task 

Of helping to bring back our old war-torn 
world 

From the pity of insanity into which it was 
hurled. 

But of the answers man give, no two are the 


same 

Some are fighting for hatred, some for a 
name, 

Some for democracy, that’s an answer that’s 
typical 


Or some lofty ideal that is probably mythical; 

But there is something else in the heart of 
this man 

Who enjoys the outdoors of our God-given 
land. 

The scent of pines, the splash of trout, 

As it rose to his fly with wide-opened mouth. 

The crack of the “twenty” when the partridge 
got up, 


The first point that was made by my six 


month’s old pup. 

The mornings when the marsh grass was 
bent by the wind 

As I sat there and prayed for the mallards 
to come in; 

Wisconsin’s winter days, chopping holes in 
the ice, 

And the final reward of a couple of pike. 

The green hills of May and the gold of Sep- 


tember 

Unimportant, you say, then remember this 
well 

For these things I fight, and I'll fight like 
Hell! 
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“Thanks ever so much for your communi- 
cation of March 15. I read very carefully 
the address of Mr. Leffler on the Land Man- 
agement Program and enjoyed it very much. 
I appreciated more than anything else the 
attitude that he assumed because after all 
what we need is the cooperation of all 
agencies concerned, 

“I am very happy in my present work. 
None of us know how long we shall be here. 
I would like to tell you much about what is 
going on but I am afraid that this must 
wait until we can get together somewhere in 
the hills of Pennsylvania. I have not been 
completely divorced from my outdoor ac- 
tivities. I have enjoyed some splendid quail 
shooting with some really high-classed dogs. 
As you know, this section of the state of 
Texas has produced some outstanding dogs, 
such as John Proctor. I found that there 
are plenty of “quail and they are just as 
hard to hit in Texas as they are in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“One of my chief joys is chasing jack 
rabbits with a beagle hound I brought from 
Pennsylvania. We had some real bunny 
chases. It seems that in this section of the 
state nobody cares to eat rabbit meat; how- 
ever, I have some good friends here from 
Pennsylvania and we sure enjoy some good 
rabbit stews. Believe it or not, I have also 
done some bass fishing and have caught some 
very nice bass. Here they grow big and 
they seem to be quite plentiful. I have also 
made the acquaintance of some very fine 
sportsmen and together we have had a lot 
of fun talking about the things which are 
of mutual interest. 

“Naturally we are all looking forward to 
the time when the lights go on again and 
we can return to our homes. I am very 
anxious to get back into the harness again 
and work with the sportsmen in Pennsyl- 
vania. So many things have happened since 
I left there and I am afraid I have not any 
suggestions to offer, but it is a great satis- 
faction to feel that the things you prize most 
in life are in good and capable hands. All 
that I can do is to wish you the best of 
luck and convey my best wishes to our 
mutual friends of the Commission.”—Captain 
Darlington R. Kulp, Chaplain, Post Head- 
quarters, Camp Hood, Texas. 

Editor’s Note. Dr. Kulp was former Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s clubs. 

The office force was agreeably surprised 
the other day when Lt. (sg) Dick Gerstell 
and Sgt. Bill Miller dropped in to say hello; 
and Oh yes, there were letters from Lt. Bob 
Parlaman, and Privates John P. Eicholtz, 
W. L. R. Drake and Delbert Batcheler. How 
about the rest of you fellows? Let’s hear 
from you. 


Sgt. Clint Ganster asked us to thank all 
his brother officers for the many Holiday 
Greetings. He couldn’t acknowledge them all 
individually. He says “keep up the game 
population. I will have an itchy trigger 
finger when I return.” 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission is 
digging deep into the problem of develop- 
ing a better land management program of 
its vast acreage of sportsman owned game 
lands. We hear occasional complaints from 
worried sportsmen concerning these million 
acres owned and controlled by the game 
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commission. Some of the sportsmen make 
statements to the effect that the commission 
buys these pieces of land, and then closes 
most of them to public hunting. It is thought 
by some, that whenever they learn of 
certain land being purchased with their 
hunting license money, it only means that 
another good hunting area will be closed 
and used as a refuge. Some of the more 
radical fellows will tell you that the com- 
mission is using the sportsmen’s money to 
cut the said sportsmen’s throats by closing 
lands which were not posted by the former 
owners. The writer has at times attempted 
to convince a few of these fellows that such 
is not the case, only to be accused of 
sticking up for the commission regardless 
of what they do. It seems that many of 
the hunters only know of those game lands 
which are wired as refuges or propagation 
areas. I have talked with some who have 
never hunted on public game land, and 
do not know where to look for the same. 


It therefore appears that a more enlighten- 
ing system of public information on game 
commission affairs is needed. Perhaps this 
could best be accomplished by having legis- 
lation passed providing an additional 50c to 
the hunting license fee with which to include 
a year’s subscription to the official organ of 
the commission, the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News. It is my belief that were all hunters 
to be supplied with this authentic monthly 
report of the state game commission, that 
better feeling, understanding and cooperation 
would be the outcome. 


Similar legislation applied to the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission official organ, the 
Pennsylvania Angler, would likewise result 
in a better knowledge of how and for what 
the fisherman’s money is being spent. 


Referring back to the percentage of com- 
mission owned land that is open or closed 
to public hunting, it should be interesting 
to know; that of such lands, only 171,048 
acres are closed to hunting, as game refuges, 
propagation areas etc. while 862,764 acres 
are open to public hunting. These are the 
latest figures from the commission and do 
not include land under contract for pur- 
chase. A very fine map showing in colors 


Photo by R. W. Rockwell. 


Marshall Cohick, Newville, R. D. No. 2, with 
205 Ib. hog dressed whitetail killed in Cumber- 
land County last season. 
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game lands owned, and those opened or 
closed, may be had by writing the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg. 


POST-WAR PLANS 


J. J. SULLIVAN 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


The world is making post-war plans, 
They’re figuring what to glo, 
In every branch of st 2 
When the present war is through. 
Their plans are all mechanical, 

Are based on skill and science. 

They scheme to make a wonder world 
With many a new appliance. 

They dream of Super Autos, 

And aircraft that will fly 

Without an experts guiding hand 

To keep them in the sky. 

By new and streamlined methods 
The universe they’ll run, 

And they’ll design the gadgets 

With which the work is done. 

They plan to save a lot of time 

And give to folks more leisure, 
They'll nullify the curse of toil 

And make each task a pleasure. 

I’m sure their plans will gratify 
Most every human wish, 

But my post war plans are simple, 
I’m going to hunt and fish. 


Old nature will not change the style, 
Of the everlasting hills. 

The forest will look much the same, 
And larks and whippoorwills 

Will make the same sweet music 
Without a change of note. 

Each denizen of woodland trails 

Will wear his pre-war coat, 

The trout and bass in lake and stream 
Will still retain old habits, 

And we will find the self same rule 
Applies to deer or rabbits. 

And so, considering these facts 

With no wish to affront 

The post-war plans of super minds, 

I plan to fish and hunt. 


“On March 16, near Ulysses, a white deer 
was seen in a distant field by myself and 
three companions. Three other deer were 
nearby. We saw it move so it was not a 
snow bank.”—Dr. A. P. Kilbourne, Ulysses. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Inasmuch as the special fox hunt- 
ing seasons now in effect for fifteen 
counties of the Commonwealth, 
which permit the hunting of foxes 
throughout the year except for a 
sixty-day period, have been con- 
fusing because the dates vary 
greatly, the Game Commission at 
its meeting on May 6 established a 
uniform period effective June 1, 
1944. A copy of the resolution, as 
well as a list of the counties con- 
cerned, will be published in the 
July issue. 
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There are still a lot of unusually large wildcats in Pennsylvania, as the above photo 


amply justifies, 


The Montgomery County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs is planning to conduct a 
game contest next Fall for which prizes will 
be awarded for the largest deer, bear, wild 
turkey, pheasant, rabbit, squirrel and grouse 
taken in Pennsylvania. It is confined wholly 
to the membership of the club. 

The Federation is also conducting a vermin 
contest on a point basis as follows: fox, 50 
points; weasel, 25 points; goshawk or egg, 25 
points; sharp-shinned hawk (or egg), 15 
points; Cooper’s hawk (or egg), 15 points; 
crow, 5 points; water snake, 15 points; and 
water snake egg, 5 points. 

In a letter to club members Mrs. Ellen A. 
Dietrich, Secretary and Publicity Director, 
pointed out the seriousness of the predator 
situation locally when she said “You Vermin 
Hunters may hear some ‘griping’ from a few 
farmers who have lost large amounts of poul- 
try and from small game hunters who have 
been losing out on game due to Mr. Fox’s 
depredations. However, there are plenty of 
real open-minded sportsmen among fox 
hunters, and I have actually heard them 
say there are ‘too d - - - ed many foxes in 
the fields nowadays for even a good hunt!” 


The animal shown was trapped and killed by Mr. R. T. 
Pocono Mountain section some years ago and weighed 35 Ibs. 


Varner in the 


Whether or not the effort meets with suc- 
cess one must at least hand it to the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of America for under- 
taking the gigantic task of running a coast- 
to-coast bluebird trail along the Lincoln 
Highway from East to West. In a letter to 
your editor Mrs. Pierce, Conservation Chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Federation says, 
“there was not sufficient time or preparation 
for such an elaborate scheme—it was some- 
one’s dream and was immediately given to 
us in that form. Mr. L. Cheyney Smith of 
the Haverford Friends Junior School is in- 
structing the boys in his manual training 
school to make fifteen bird houses for placing 
in this immediate vicinity.” 

Let us hope the bluebirds will be ap- 
preciative enough to adopt these man-made 
houses. Even if they don’t in every case, 
however, the gesture will not have been in 
vain because psychologically it will have 
aroused a great deal of interest in bird-life, 
and show how our feathered friends need 
ali the protection we can give them. 





SQUIRREL HUNTING 


“Here’s a few tricks I learned gunning for 
squirrels. First select a good woods, then 
find a high place commanding a good view 
of the woods. Look for the larger timber 
as there is where the den trees are located. 
Also look for grain fields or other reservoirs 
of food. When you have located these things 
you are ready to go after this wise old 
woodsman. 


“Hunt him when you are pretty sure he 
will be out, usually when it is warmest dur- 
ing the day, say from 3 o’clock ’till dark. 
Another good time is just after daybreak 
when he’s feeding. Walk quietly to an al- 
ready spotted den tree, keeping the tree be- 
tween you and his feeding grounds, so that 
when you get to it the feeding grounds are 
in front of you and the den trée behind you. 
This puts you in a position to corner him. 
Be in a position to see all around you, be- 
cause you never know exactly where he is 
until you see him. You may have to wait 
half an hour, or longer. When the old master 
finds he is cornered he will become rattled 
and lose some of his cunning. Then you will 
get your chance to do some shooting. 


“Do not make quick movements while you 
are waiting because the old fellow may be 
watching you, and if he sees a quick move- 
mént he will not come out. I have had 
people laugh at me when I say I saw seven 
fox squirrels come out of one den tree, but 
I am not stretching one. One time while 
hunting squirrels in a woods near my home 
I saw all seven come out one right after 
another. I picked out the biggest one and 
fired. The first shot only wounded him then 
something happened that may sound funny. 
The wounded one, instead of running towards 
the den tree, ran in the opposite direction, 
I figured to give his comrades a chance to 
get to safety. I shot him on the third shot, 
but will never forget what looked like an 
act of heroism to me.”—William Hilty. 


The mudhen is not a great diver. He 
likes wild celery, which grows beyond his 
reach beneath the surface of the water. 
So he follows the canvasback, a noted diver, 
and grabs a portion of the plants when the 
“can” returns to the top.—Remington Arms 
Co., Inc. 





Left, Raymond C. Portzer, Fountain Hill, and 
right, William Morlock, Bethlehem, proud owner 
of the 175 Ib. hog dressed 8-pointer killed last 
season. 
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A NEW FIELD TRIAL 
By THOMAS F. GWYNN 


Editor’s Note—Although Mr. Gwynn fur- 
nished a descriptive account of the various 
stakes we are taking the liberty of elimi- 
nating all except the winners, because a full 
account of the trial will appear in the 
American Field . 


About March first, a group of the Greene 
County boys got together for an evening of 
dog stories and field trial memories. From 
this meeting, a new field trial club grew into 
being, and arrangements were promptly made 
for a spring trial to be held within two 
weeks. ‘Believe you me, those boys then 
got busy, for there was no time to be wasted 
what with arrangements to be made for 
advertising, grounds, horses, and birds, and 
invitations to be sent out by the score. How- 
ever, by Sunday, March 12, everything was 
in order and the trial got under way. 

It has been some years now since trials 
were run in Greene County, but all those 
who have followed the game are sure to 
recall the stakes that were run in the early 
1900’s at Carmichaels, Pa. where many 
champions won their fame and-where prac- 
tically all of the trainers of that era (pro- 
fessional or otherwise) paid at least one 
visit. 

Something new was added to this trial, 
with pigeons being used as the planted game. 
Four native bevies are known to be on these 
grounds, along with several of the ringneck 
pheasant. They were seen the morning of 
the trial, and a native bird was raised under 
judgment. When the club officials discovered 
it was impossible to obtain game birds, 
they hesitated, then decided to go ahead 
with pigeons, as they had previously tried 
these birds with some fifty dogs and found 
them as nearly perfect as any planted bird. 
By the time the trial was concluded, we 
knew that we had seen as much bird work, 
and really good bird work, as in any one- 
course trial of the past running as many 
dogs as were run here. This would tend 
to prove that for the good of the game, when 
it is not possible to secure game birds, we 
should do well to use the pigeon. At least 
there are no weak birds to fly out a few 
feet then light to ruin some good dog’s 
chance. They really get away. 

First place in the Puppy Stake went to 
Airey’s Beau Adair, a pointer owned by 
Arthur Airey and handled by Mr. Gwynn 
Seabright’s Fox, pointer, owned and handled 
by Roy V. Clayton, took second honors, and 
Rapid Wasp, pointer owned and handled by 
J. F. Getty placed third. 

In the Open Derby Stake Surracho’s Easy 
Stride, a pointer, owned and handled by 
C. L. Holman won top laurels; Airey’s Dawn 
Patrol, pointer owned by Arthur Airey and 
handled by Mr. Gwynn placed second; and 
Burma Girl, setter owned by Dr. W. A. 
Cave and handled by L. R. Harold, placed 
third. 

The Open All Age was won by Air Pilot’s 
Wedgewood, pointer owned by the Overholt 
Brothers and handled by Sam Overholt. 
Second place went to Equity’s Citation; a 
setter owned and handled by Mr. Gwynn; 
and third to Ted’s Saucy, a pointer owned 
and handled by Nick Cornelio. 

In the Open Shooting Dog Stake, Sky- 
rocket’s Duchess, a setter owned and handled 
by W. Brush was tops, with Ted’s Saucy 
owned and handled by Nick Cornelio sec- 
ond, and Dr. Brickley’s Flush, a setter owned 
and handled by John R. Murphy, third. 
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F. S. Ambrose, McConnellsburg, member of the Fulton County Sportsmen’s League, bagged 
90 reds and 7 grays over a two mile trapline in Fulton County last season within two month’s 


time. 


“TWO FOX TALES” 


“While hunting foxes back some four or 
five years ago I had a rather peculiar but 
interesting experience. I had been in one 
particular locality four or five times and 
each time the dogs would strike a trail, 
and about the same spot each day the chase 
would end. I had what I thought was a 
pretty fair pair of hounds, so I resolved to 
try and work out this mystery. I got there 
one morning after it had snowed the day 
before and then turned to rain. A crust was 
on the snow and I couldn’t see any tracks, 
but the dogs knew he was there and they 
started him on the rounds. I hurried to about 
the spot where the chase had ended in the 
past and sure enough the dogs were there 
circling all around, but no soap. There was 
only one tree handy that I could lean 
against to get my wind and that is just what 
I was doing. This tree was leaning towards 
the South, and as I was resting I noticed 
some snow on the first bump that had been 
disturbed. On further examination I recog- 
nized a fox track in it. Looking up a little 
farther I noticed a hole big enough for a 
fox to go in. I climbed up and looked in 
but it was all dark and quiet. Coming down 
off the tree I started to dig around the base 





Photo by Neil Dewey. 


Murl Clute, Union City, his dog “Mose” and 
three ringtails bagged along French Creek, Erie 
County last November. 


and then my old dog Tom started to dig 
and whine, which later turned into real 
barking. I climbed back up to the hole and 
put a large stone in it and went down to 
the first farm and borrowed an axe. I cut 
a hole at the bottom large enough to let my 
little creepers in, but the fox went up the 
tree beyond the hole. When I pulled the 
stone out I could see his tail, so I reached 
in and got hold of his tail and brought him 
down very carefully until I could see his 
head and shot him with my .22 pistol. 
That’s fox tale number one. A grey one. 

“On the sixth day of March, 1944 there 
Was snow on the ground and frozen hard, 
so I decided to wait until early noon and 
then go out to try to kill old three-legs. 
This was an old red fox I had chased before, 
had seen her but never close enough to 
shoot. So that afternoon I had not gotten 
very far up in the woods when I found her 
track. I put the hounds on her and the 
chase was on. I knew about where she 
would cross and hastened to that place. This 
time she made a mistake. She almost ran 
into me and thus ended the career of old 
three-legs. When I picked her up I noticed 
that she had seven nipples sucked. Now I 
was commencing to feel guilty. That meant 
that there were seven little babies some- 
where on the mountain that would surely 
starve to death and I didn’t want that 
charged against me. I wondered if it would 
be at all possible to back track her and 
find them. Well, I certainly will try, I told 
myself and that is just what I did. Believe 
it or not, I tracked her back to the old 
tree where I had gotten the grey fox four 
or five years ago and there lay seven little 
red foxes that didn’t have their eyes open 
yet. I put all seven of them in my hunting 
coat and started for home. I gave them all 
away without any trouble, as everyone who 
saw them wanted one. They were given 
the best of care and attention but all died. 
They were killed with kindness.”—By Jack 
Crist, Deputy Game Protector, Chambers- 
burg. 


The skunk gets his name from the Wabe- 
nakis Indian name “seskunkus.” The chip- 
munk was known to the same tribe as 
“acheepunke” and woodchuck comes from 
“yachooke” or “wai-choo-uke.” 














A nice one bagged in McKean County last fall 
by A. E. Murphy of Turtle Point. 


Field Notes—Continued 


The Beaver Sportsmen’s Club was very 
active last winter. Among other things it 
furnished members for committees on War 
Loans and Red Cross drives, and was in- 
cluded in groups discussing civic improve- 
ments and planning for economic industrial 
development. The club’s Fish Committee 
helped put out over 4,000 trout in various 
streams in the county, and its Game Com- 
mittee distributed quite a few ringnecks 
this Spring. The club is planning to raise 
pheasants and probably quail this summer. 
Glenn C. Dodds, Secretary, said it made no 
attempt to stock rabbits as prices and con- 
ditions made it inadvisable. 

Dodds also said that membership is holding 
up very well and the Committee expects to 
increase it this year. A number of members 
helped thin out foxes where farmers had 
reported losses of poultry. 

The club plans to send Game News to 
members in the service, a gesture being 
made by quite a few sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions lately. 


“The Island at the mouth of the Clarion 
River on the Allegheny River has become 
a regular nesting place for wild ducks, geese 
and swans. On the morning of March 16, 
there were hundreds of ducks of all kinds, 
one flock of about 50 swans, and a small 
flock of geese.”—Game Levi 
Whippo, Parkers Landing. 


Protector 


“While patrolling in various areas where 
pheasants had been released, I found a cock 
bird that had been recently killed. Unable 
to determine what had killed it, I set some 
stee] traps and caught a great horned owl.” 
—Game Protector, W. T. Campbell Franklin. 


The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association, 
of Cokeburg, recently subscribed to GAME 
News for one year for 21 of its members in 
the armed services, according to G. R. Young, 


Secretary. 
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IT TAKES A FOX TO CATCH A FOX 


As far as the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department can learn, Albert Fox, local 
Steuben County farmer, is the State’s 1944 
champion trapper. He averaged more than 
$100 weekly between November 5 and April 
1 while harvesting a fur crop he sold for 
about $2,500. “That crop money ain’t hay,” 
Albert told reporters. “—Fur from it.” 

Fox is a versatile trapper. But fox ‘trap- 
ping is his specialty. Starting early in No- 
vember with a line of less than 30 traps he 
took 75 foxes by Christmas and sold them 
for an average of $12 each. By January red 
fox fur begins to fade—and the muskrat 
season gets under way. So Fox turned to 
his leased muskrat marsh and took 253 furry 
inhabitants from it and from nearby streams 
and ponds. This muskrat harvest sold for 
about $750. During the last two weeks of 
March when the beaver season was open in 
Steuben County, Albert and his wife (who 
set and tended her own traps) took the maxi- 
mum number of beavers permitted—12. They 
sold the dozen pelts for a flat-$500! 

In addition, Fox caught 40 skunks (aver- 
aging $1.50 each), 13 mink ($14 apiece), 21 
raccoon ($8), 15 ‘possum (50c) and two 
weasels ($1.50). This incidental fur col- 
lection sold for more than $400. 

To top off the Winter’s work, Albert made 
the first cutting on the Christmas tree plan- 
tation he set out six years ago on a bald 
hillside useless for ordinary farm crops. The 
initial harvest brought him $200—and seed- 
ling trees awaited planting as replacements. 

Fox’s trapping and Christmas tree busi- 
ness required little cash outlay. 

“The whole lot of my traps didn’t cost 
me $50,” he recalled, “but I always keep ’em 


in good shape, especially the fox traps which 
can’t have any smell of rust on ’em. I 
bought a new $40 boat to use for beaver and 
a $4 one for the ’rat marsh. The special 
lures and baits I used set me back about $6 
and I’m going into that business for myself 
next Fall. My license cost $2.25. Outside 
the wear and tear on the old jalopy—espe- 
cially the skunk pew—they were about the 
only expenses. 

“The best part of it,” he added, “is that 
I left plenty critters for seed. You know 
you've got to cultivate your fur crop just 
like your farm crops. Take care of your 
brush piles and briar patches and you'll 
have rabbits—and where there are lots of 
rabbits you’ve got foxes. Fix up your ‘den 
trees’ in the woods for ’coon and steer clear 
of grass and brush fires. When I keep the 
edges of the brooks planted up to stop 
erosion and when I make little pools—that 
means a better finny population—and that 
brings the mink. When I keep the old 
woodchuck holes cleaned out, that means 
there’s a place for more furry tenants. And 
you'd be surprised what you can do to 
make a marsh produce more muskrats. 

“Some land,” he added, “ain’t good for 
anything but wild crops like fur, or trees. 
I've got some good soil on the flats of my 
130 acre farm—average 250 to 300 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. But last year the 
first time I broke much better than even 
on ’em. I get some good canning crops to 
be sure and my 300 laying hens produce di- 
vidends. But there’s a whole lot more idle 
land around here than cultivated land.” 

Fox obviously knows how to make use 


of it. 





“Ten beaver trappers from the Pocono 
Lake section caught 22 beavers. They sold 
the skins as one lot and received $1017. The 
average for the lot was $46.22. I believe this 
figure to be an all-time high for Pennsyl- 
vania beaver pelts.”"—Game Protector Paul 
L. Failor, Mt. Pocono. 


“Several weeks past, Joe Guski, who has 
a farm on the Blue Mountain near Game 
Lands No. 106, shot a golden eagle in the 
act of killing a drake duck on his pond. He 
did not know at the time what kind of a 


bird it was, and therefore was late in re- 
porting to me. Mr. Guski said he fired two 
No. 2 shotgun shells and wounded it in the 
leg, but I believe a wing was hurt or surely 
it could have escaped. Two weeks later I 
liberated the bird on Hawk Mountain Refuge, 
after checking on its ability to fly. During 
the time I had it, it ate everything we gave 
it. On one day this included two chickens 
and one rabbit. When being liberated it 
made a running take-off on the road. I 
have been wondering if this is their way 
of getting in the air, or if its close con- 
finement for a five week period made it 
stiff.".—Game Protector John I. Hendricks, 
Tamaqua. 








Robert 5S. 
Young, Hershey. The one antler between the 
two large ones has four or five points. The ani- 
mal was killed at about 250 yards with a .270 
using a 150 grain bullet. 


A freak antlered buck killed by 
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“The most unusual occurrence of the 
Spring migration so far has been the sur- 
prising number of canvasback ducks both on 
the Pymatuning and Conneaut Lake. For the 
past several years very few of them were 
observed in this vicinity, but this year they 
seem to be the most abundant species of the 
diving ducks. The fact that the ice was 
very slow going off the lake had a tendency 
to cut down the number of early duck flights. 
Very large numbers of Canadian geese also 
visited the Refuge this year, but as yet I 
have not seen the usual numbers of whistling 
swans. 


“The eagles have returned and a pair of 
adults are again constructing a nest, evi- 
dently in the same spot as last year. For 
four years in succession now the nest has 
been blown from the tree by strong winds 
sweeping across the lake.”—Game Protector 
Raymond M. Sickles, Titusville. 


Hats off to the Springfield Township 
Farmers’ and Sportsmen’s Association, York 
County, whose Secretary, Herbert Geisel- 
man, Jacobus, writes as follows: 


“On February 20, 1942, a group of 12 en- 
thusiastic sportsmen effected an organization, 
later assuming the above mentioned name, 
for the purpose of preserving gamez and pro- 
moting sportsmanship. With the assistance 
of Game Protector Clinton Ganster, the or- 
ganization took proper shape, and within a 
year had 250 members. 


“In 1942 the club erected a pheasant pen 
with a capacity of 100 birds which were re- 
ceived from the State Farms at the age of 
six weeks. Ninety-nine of them were suc- 
cessfully raised for restocking. In 1943 it 
raised all of the 100 birds received. 

“Tt subscribes to GAME News for all Service 
Men who were members before entering the 
Service. It also salutes Game Protector 
John P. Eicholtz, who recently entered the 
Service, for the help he gave the association.” 


G. Wm. Fraley, right, McKeesport, with a 426 
pounder killed last season on the first day in 
Potter County. 
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“While removing Safety Zone Signs on 
Farm-Game Project No. 
County, I saw 35 pheasant hens, 3 cocks, 3 
rabbits, 2 gray squirrels, and a couple hun- 
dred doves. 

“On March 24 I investigated a report re- 
garding some foxes which were living on a 
125 acre tract of land that had been planted 
with pine trees and other shrubbery. A rank 
growth of blackberry also covered the tract. 
The two large hounds finally managed to 
jump a gray fox which would only crawl 
around the blackberry. While waiting for a 
shot at Mr. Fox, 9 rabbits ran past me be- 
fore I finally managed to put some lead into 
the animal and end his killing days. The 
remains of rabbits and ringnecks were very 
common on the tract. Another party advised 
that he saw 3 gray foxes together one after- 
noon and 2 reds together at an earlier date 
on the same area, which is located within a 
stone’s throw of the city of Lancaster.”— 
Game Technician Albert R. Bachman,’ Read- 
ing. 


“Recently while patroling State Game 
Lands No. 29 I heard some crows making a 
big racket under some pine trees. I went 
to see what the fuss was about, but they 
flew away before I could get close enough. 
However, I looked around and found blood 
on the ground and wing marks where they 
had been fighting a great horned owl. Fin- 
ally I discovered the owl in a pine tree. It 
was so nearly exhausted that it could fly 
only a short distance, so I proceeded to 
finish the work of the crows.”—Game Pro- 
tector George H. Burdick, Tidioute. 


“Lynn Allen, a local sportsman, reported 
that one day in early April he and his dog 
were in pursuit of a red fox. The dog chased 
the fox into a hollow chestnut tree. Mr. 
Allen located Reynard in a hollow limb 
about 14 feet from the ground. He placed a 
trap in the base of the tree and plugged the 
hole, then climbed up and poked the animal 
down with a stick until he finally caught 
it in the trap . 


“Ducks really go for food put out for 
them during migration. In early April I 
put out several bags of buckwheat on a 
marsh located on State Game Lands No. 85. 
At that time there were about 75 ducks on 
the area, Later I went back with more 
buckwheat and while putting it out flushed 
several hundred ducks. They circled until 
I finished distributing the grain, but settled 
down and continued feeding as soon as I 
got back to the car. By this practice I hope 
to retain more nesters in the area. The 
ducks are mostly blacks, baldpates, and mal- 
lards.”"—Game Protector Edward D. Simp- 
son, Cambridge Springs. 


“William Fogg, river boat captain, reports 
that on March 24 around 4:30 p.m. he saw 
a flock of about 20 snow geese flying low 
over his boat heading west down the Ohio 
River, They were acting like they were 
looking for a place to stop over night.”— 
Game Protector J. Bradley McGregor, 
Beaver. 
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Barbara Ann Linder, 
E. Linder of Warren County, has been trapping 
rabbits in Warren Borough for Game Protector 
George Norris and doing a pretty good job of it. 


daughter of Sheriff L. 


“I was very much surprised to receive a 
report on March 25 that a beaver had been 
run over and killed by a car in the borough 
of Rice’s Landing, Greene County. Upon 
investigation on the 26th I learned the ani- 
mal had been staying in that community for 
some time and had been seen crawling up 
on the lock of the Monongahela River which 
runs along the edge of the borough. To the 
best of my knowledge there were never any 
beavers in that section before. The only 
others in Greene County comprised a small 
colony on one of the tributaries of Wheeling 
Creek in the extreme western end of the 
county. This colony was started from two 
females and a male which were stocked in 
that section about ten years ago, but which 
were all caught or moved during the last 
open season.”—Game Protector John F. 
Blair, Waynesburg. 


“We are just a small sportsmen’s club, 
affiliated with the Elk County Sportsmen’s 
Association, with our headquarters in a re- 
mote corner of Elk County, back where the 
coyotes or ‘wolves’ do their howling. 

“Our regular monthly meeting on April 7 
was honored by none other than that fine 
little man, Dr. H. E. Kilgus, from Brock- 
way, and Mr. M. E. Sherman, Supervisor of 
Division ‘E’. Both gentlemen gave us brief 
talks on the activities of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. Later in the evening we 
were entertained by moving pictures pre- 
sented by Ted Carlson, our local Game Pro- 
tector. 

“Our club to date comprises 139 members, 
of whom 15 are serving ‘Uncle Sam’ in a 
big way. We are sending these boys in the 
services a subscription to Game News for 
one year.”—Lawrence W. Rapp, Secretary. 


“The night of March 29 a group of Somer- 
set Sportsmen and myself shot crows on a 
roost near Acosta. It was a dark night, but 
between 75 and 100 birds were killed.”— 
Game Protector Millard M. Crooks, Somer- 
set. 
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HUNTERS YOU KNEW 
Bibulous Bo 
Not once did Bo Dean 
Tote a canteen, 
He shore was a lazy cuss; 
He’d drink like a mule 
At any old pool, 
And never complain or fuss. 


Though the water was stinking, 
That didn’t stop his drinking, 

He’d push the green scum to one side; 
He just couldn’t avoid 
The inevitable: typhoid! 

Yep . that is the way that Bo died 


—Carsten Ahrens 
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RABBIT REPELLENTS 


Since live trapping of rabbits during the summer months is very difficult, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission suggests the use of one or more of the following repellents based 
on a series of tests by the Pennsylvania Game Commission and the U. 8S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in cooperation with the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Dried blood may be used as a dust, in which case add 5% flour and sprinkle the 
dust directly on the plants when they are moist using about 8 ounces to 25 lineal feet of 
row. If applied as a spray dilute dried blood with water and add one half of 1% flour or 
some kind of mild soap to the mixture and apply directly to the plants. 

Dried blood is also an excellent nitrogenous fertilizer and an oversupply of nitrogen 
may result from too frequent applications. 

2. Two tablespoonfuls of powdered alum mixed with one quart of wheat flour used as 
a dust. Mix well and cover plants thoroughly. 

3. Ordinary fine tobacco dust of the usual insecticide grade dusted thoroughly over the 
plants. If used with powdered alum mix two ounces with one pound of tobacco dust. 

4. A commercial grade of aluminum sulfate may be used as a spray. Cover foliage 
thoroughly. It can be easily washed off edible plants such as lettuce. The following 
formula is suggested: 


Spray Formula Large Lot Small Lot 
Aluminum sulfate (commercial grade) ................. 5 pounds 4 teaspoonfuls 
i 05. whe ash «scab bd Tabs ponkbes soe eSeCep es 20 pounds 5 tablespoonfuls 
eG Oa Fal bas s's py dickies ae sks ba ahs t's bens beneath exes 100 gallons 1 gallon 


5. Arsenate of lead mixed with a nicotine compound such as Black Leaf No. 155 makes 
a good rabbit repellent, but it must not be used on any mature edible plants such as lettuce 
or swiss chard. It may be used on cabbage until the head begins to form. Do not use on 
beans since arsenate of lead may burn the foliage. For these plants substitute cryolite in 
the same proportions. The following formula is recommended: 


Spray Formula Large Lot Small Lot 
Black Leaf 155 (a nicotine compound) ................. 6 pounds 7 teaspoonfuls 
i a eo LS Tak aces seek wanelinyae ee 6 pounds 3 tablespoonfuls 
re SoCs cw ck ek se hg eh >> 940% 2d p soe aeeee see ' 2 quarts 4 teaspoonfuls 
BENT s Sead ns 00 cewe hak Be heh 00 0s ce encopectovcosnndes ... 100 gallons 1 gallon 


6. Tincture of asafoetida used as a spray and mixed as follows: 3 teaspoonfuls of 
tincture of asafoetida, 6 tablespoonfuls of powdered alum and 1 gallon of water. Apply 
thoroughly to plants but do not allow moisture to drip onto the ground. 

The following are some additional suggestions: 


1. All teaspoonful and tablespoonful measurements are to be level. 

2. When a duster is not available, a cheese cloth bag may be used to’ sift the dust 
upon the top of foliage. It is not essential to cover the under surfaces of the leaves with 
dust as it is usually required with insecticides. 

3. Dust should be applied early in the morning when the plants are covered with dew 
or immediately after a rain (precautions should be taken when dusting wet plants especially 
beans. The moistened plants should not be touched by the equipment or body). 

4. The upper surfaces of the leaves should be thoroughly covered with spray. The com- 
pressed air sprayer is the most satisfactory, but if no sprayer is available a whisk broom 
or brush may be used. 

5. Flour, mild soap, skim milk or some commercial spreader should be used with a 
spray so that it may adhere to the foliage for a longer period. If washed off by rain an- 
other application should be made immediately. 

6. Powdered alum and tincture of asafoetida may be purchased at drug stores; dried 
blood from some fertilizer plant or a seed or hardware store. The other materials suggested 
may be secured at seed, insecticide, and hardware stores. 

7. Fencing small areas may be a solution to the rabbit problem. If wire fencing is 
not available a heavy grade of tar paper may be used. Such fence should have a height of 
18” and will require frequent and heavy stakes. All fences must fit tightly to the ground 





and it is preferable to bury a fence about 6” below the surface. 











A DEER STORY 


“You will not believe me perhaps but I must 
tell this deer story anyway. You might give 
it ‘The deer hunted the hunter’ or some such 
title. I live on a farm which is almost two 
miles from any town. This is almost in the 
center of untenanted farm land. There are 
wide hedges running down a steep bank 
behind my home. The deer love the shu- 
make (Sumac) as we call it, also the briars 
and apples from under the trees in my 
orchard. I have seen as many as thirty 
or forty deer back of the house. My hus- 
band, who is now in the army, used to ride 
home with the Game Warden, Mike Dunbar. 
One morning at quarter of five Mike drove 
up into the yard. He turned his spotlight 
on them. He and another man, John Sa- 
bastine, claimed there were forty. 

“The beauty of it was that when hunting 
season was on my husband was either just 
dressing, or washing his feet or something 
everytime I located one. It would be gone 
before he picked up his gun. 

“One night my little boy left a dishpan 





full of potatoes, apples and salt, which he 
was supposed to take down to our young 
stock, in the woodshed. That night I went 
out to get some coal. I turned on the light 
and there to my surprise was a big buck 
eating out of that dishpan. He charged 
straight at me. First I was scared, then 
mad. He would harm the one who gave him 
a handout, I said to myself. I picked up an 
old axe which stood by the door and let 
him have it between the eyes. He charged 
me again then, as I slammed the door, turned 
and ran.”—Mrs. Charles Slawson, Genesee. 


Evidence of the fact that gray foxes in- 
creased considerably during the past year is 
indicated by the claims submitted for the 
$4.00 bounty during January, February and 
March this year. There were 1400 more of 
these animals probated than in the same 
period of 1943, a total of 6566. Their hides 
were also worth about $3.00 each. 

There is no bounty on the red fox in 
Pennsylvania, but sportsmen locally are 


helping effectively to control them. Thou- 
sands of hunters last winter learned for the 
first time that fox hunting is royal sport, 
and it is predicted it will become increas- 
ingly popular as an off-season recreation, 
to the point perhaps where no other control 
measures will be necessary. Red fox hides 
this past winter sold for $8.00 to $12.00. 


Joe O’Bryne, a Sports writer of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, says his favorite story is 
about the fellow who had a fine hunting dog. 
When he went duck hunting he’d merely 
pick up his long-barreled shotgun and the 
dog would go running to the boat. If he 
was going after birds he’d merely pick up 
his shorter field piece and the dog would 
head for the fields. If he was going to hunt 
squirrels he picked up his rifle and the dog 
would take off for the woods. One day the 
man decided he’d fool the dog so he picked 
up his fishing rod. The dog disappeared and 
when that fellow found him he was out 
behind the barn digging worms. 
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‘(IF SHE'S NOT DONE 


THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 36 


HMM? TRUDY ISN'T HOME! | [THiS 1S SORTA DANGEROUS 
TLL JUST START CLEANING || BUT IF TRUDY CAN DO IT 
AWHILE AND MAKE A] | SOCAN I! p—— 


GOOD .\i\p 
IMPRESSION! Hi 









(PRCHIE WOULD LIKE TOGO 
TO THE SPORTSMEN’S 

CLUB STAG PARTY TONIGHT 
BUT 1S AFRAID TRUDY WILL 
NOT LET HIM OUT, SO... ZI 


BY GOLLY, 
HOUSE-CLEANING YET }\ED, TLL 
MAYBE YOU COULD TRY IT? 
HELP HER AND GET 
HER IN A GOOD 

HUMOR BEFORE 
ASKING IF YOU 
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WORK TO DO JUST TO GET YOU'VE BEEN DOING sf AND 
OUT TONIGHT, BUT IT'S MY WORK FOR ME’ BOY, 
WORTH IT? — A& DEAR AMI 


WHEW? THIS 15 A LOT Sr) MY GRACIOUS, ARCHIE’) YEP, 
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VAIGOSH’ ACLOSET ; 
CX SURE GETS FULL MIA 
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FIFTEEN MINUTES LATER! 5 
HELLO, TRUDY, ) GEE, I'M \, JUST DUMP HIM IN 
THIS 16 ED GLAD YOu S THE BIG BED IN THE 
FIN... IS ARCHIE ) CALLED ED? ROOM AT THE HEAD 
GOING WITH BRING YouR OF THE STAIRS, 
US TONIGHT? ) FRIENDS OVER. 


I HAVE A 
spe” * 
JOB FOR. 
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ANN ARBOR, 


Photo courtesy U. S. Signal Corps. 


t. J. J. Gnolfo, Long Island, N. Y. and Pvt. J. Metwaychick, Plymouth, Pa., shown in the gunner seats, while Pvt. E. Leather- 


Chattanooga, Tenn., gives an alert by phone and gong-used shell, somewhere in North Africa. 


HELP BREACH THE GAP 
ubscribe to Game News for Some Serviceman 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 50c per year to Residents of Pennsylvania, regardless of address— 


€ $1.00 per year for all others 
NOTE: WILDLIFE BULLETIN with each subscription for two or more years. 


Enclosed find vase sian for $ for which enter a 


subscription to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for . 


years. 





NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 
and forward directly te the Editorial Office of the "GAME NEWS." 








